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PREFACE. 

In presenting Book Four to the public, the author would call 
attention to a few of its distinguishing features which should com- 
mend it to modern educators. 

The primary aim of this Eeader is education by means of good 
literature. The mere teaching of the art of reading is of minor 
importance compared to the awakening of interest and the formation 
and education of the literary taste. 

We have now reached the period when children begin to select 
their own reading, and it is of the utmost importance that they shall 
make the acquaintance of such authors as shall be helpful and 
stimulating. 

A large share of the pupils in our public schools have no intelligent 
means for selecting books from the public libraries ; the reading book 
should be the means of introducing such authors as have written 
wholesome books for children. 

The study of the poets is continued in this Eeader by means of 
biographical stories from the lives of Holmes and Bryant, and a 
standard poem from each of these two eminent American poets. 
The work in literature is broadened and enlarged by the introduction 
of choice selections from other authors, whose writings are of special 
interest to the young. 

Great care has been taken in selecting this matter; only such 
authors as have written standard literature have been chosen. In 
order to impress their lives and writings upon the children, portraits 



are given, and an introductory sketch has been written about each 
one. 

Grateful acknowledgment is accorded to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. for permission to use certain copyright matter from their 
publications ; also to the Alcott heirs, Mrs. Diaz, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps- Ward, and Mr. Henry L. Koopman for their ready response 
in allowing the use of their copyrighted stories. 

ELLEN M. CYR. 
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1. A blue-eycd boy, full of fun and play, was 
born in this house. 

His father was a minister in a church near by. 



If you could look from the west windows of this 
house, you might see the church with the old 
church-yard at one side. 

2. The boy's name was Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and he was born on the 29th of August, 1809. 

This house was old even then, and full of 
nooks and hiding-places. The garret was very 
large, and strange noises were sometimes heard 
there. They were made by the wind, which 
whistled around the corners ; but they frightened 
the little boy. 

3. Some of the rooms were locked, and little 
Oliver would peep through the keyholes, and 
wonder at the heaps of old chairs and tables 
which were piled there. 

He thought they looked as if they had been 
frightened, and had run in there and climbed upon 
each other's backs to be out of danger. The 
windows had tiny panes, where one might read 
names, written upon the glass with a diamond. 

4. The house had been used by soldiers dur- 
ing the war, and Oliver heard so many stories 
about them that it made him imagine a great 



many things. On the floor of his father's study, 
he could see the dents left by the muskets of the 
soldiers, who had talked of their plans in this 
room. In one room there was a painting of a 
lady, who was Oliver's great-grandmother, and 
here and there were places in it where the British 
soldiers had cut it with their swords. 

5. There were many trees about the house. 
On one side was a row of poplars, and on another 
grew some beautiful great elms. 

Cambridge was then a country town, and Oliver 
had a little garden plat; but the soil was very 
sandy, and many of his flowers would not blos- 
som. He used to feel sad when the buds died 
instead of opening into flowers. 

6. There were some flowers which grew in 
spite of the sandy soil. Roses, lilacs, holly-hocks, 
marigolds and pinks made the garden bright 
with their blossoms and filled the air with their 
fragrance. 



EVA'S VISIT TO FAIRYLAHD. 

Part I. 
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1. A little girl lay on the grass down by the 
brook, wondering what the noisy water said as 
it went babbling over the stones. As she listened 
she heard another kind of music that seemed to 
come nearer and nearer, till round the corner 
floated a beautiful boat filled with elves, who 
danced on the broad green leaves of the lily-of- 
the-valley, while the white bells of the tall stem 
that was the mast rung loud and sweet. 

2. A flat rock, covered with moss, stood in 
the middle of the brook, and here the boat was 
anchored for the elves to rest a little. Eva 
watched them at their pretty play, as they flew 
about or lay fanning themselves and drinking 
from the red-brimmed cups on the rocks. Wild 
strawberries grew in the grass close by, and Eva 
threw some of the ripest to the fairy folk; for 
honey and dew seemed a poor sort of lunch to 
the child. 

3. Then the elves saw her, and nodded and 
smiled and called, but their soft voices could not 
reach her. So, after whispering among them- 
selves, two of them flew to the brookside, and, 



perching on a buttercup, said close to Eva^s 
ear, — 

'' We have come to thank you for your ber- 
ries, and to ask if we can do anything for you, 
because this is our holiday and we can become 
visible to you." 

'' Oh, let me go to Fairyland ! I have longed 
so to see and know all about you dear little 
people; and never would believe it is true that 
there are no fairies left,'' cried Eva, so glad to 
find that she was right. 

4. ''We should not dare to take some children, 
they would do so much harm; but you believe 
in us, you love all the sweet things in the world, 
and never hurt innocent creatures, or tread on 
flowers, or let ugly feelings come into your happy 
little heart. You shall go with us and see how 
we live.'' 

5. But as the elves spoke, Eva looked very 
sad, and said, — 

''How can I go? I am so big I should sink 
that pretty ship with one finger, and I have no 
wings." 



Tlie elves laughed and touched her with their 
soft hands, saying, — 

" You cannot hurt us now. Look in the water 
and see what we have done/' 

6. Eva looked and saw a tiny child standing 
under a tall blue violet. It was herself, but so 
small she seemed an elf in a white pinafore and 
a little pink sun-bonnet. She clapped her hands 
and skipped for joy, and laughed at the sweet 
picture; but suddenly she grew sober again, as 
she looked from the shore to the rock. 

*^But now I am so wee I cannot step over, 
and you cannot lift me, I am sure.'' 

" Give us each a hand and do not be afraid," 
said the elves, and whisked her across like dan- 
delion down. 

7. The elves were very glad to see her, and 
touched and peeped and asked questions as if 
they had never had a mortal child to play with 
before. Eva was so small she could dance with 
them now, and eat what they ate, and sing their 
pretty songs. She found that flower-honey and 
dewdrops were very nice, and that it was fine fun 



to tilt on a blade of grass, to slide down a smooth 
bulrush-stem, or rock in the cup of a flower. 

She learned new and merry games, found out 
what the brook said, saw a cowslip blossom, 
and was very happy till the captain of the ship 
blew a long sweet blast on a honeysuckle horn, 
and all the elves went aboard and set sail for 
home. 

8. *' Now I shall find the way to Fairyland, 
and can go again whenever I like,'' thought Eva, 
as she floated away. 

But the sly little people did not mean that 
she should know, for only now and then can a 
child go to that lovely place. So they set the 
bells to chiming softly, and all sang lullabies till 
Eva fell fast asleep, and knew nothing of the 
journey till she woke in Fairyland. 

9. It seemed to be sunset; for the sky was 
red, the flowers all dreaming behind their green 
curtains, the birds tucked up in their nests, and 
there was no sound but the whisper of the wind 
that softly sang, ''Good-night, good-night.'^ 

10. '' We all go early to bed unless the moon 
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shines. We are tired, so come and let us make 
you cozy till to-morrow/' said the elves, showing 
her a dainty bed with white rose-leaves for sheets, 
a red rose-leaf for coverlet, and two plump little 
mushrooms for pillows. Cobweb curtains hung 
over it, a glow-worm was the candle, and a lily-of- 
the-valley cup made a nice nightcap, while a tiny 
gown of woven thistle-down lay ready to be put on. 

11. Eva quickly undressed and slipped into 
the pretty bed, where she lay looking at the red 
light till sleep kissed her eyelids, and a lovely 
dream floated through her mind till morning came. 

12. As soon as the sun peeped over the hills, 
the elves were up and away to the lake, where 
they all dipped and splashed and floated and 
frolicked till the air was full of sparkling drops, 
and the water white with foam. Then they wiped 
on soft cobweb towels, which they spread on the 
grass to dry, while they combed their pretty hair 
and put on fresh gowns made of the leaves of 
flowers. After that came breakfast, all sitting 
about in parties to eat fruit, and cakes of pollen, 
while their drink was fresh dew. 
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EVA'S VISIT TO FAIRYLAND. 

Part II. 
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1. ''Now, Eva, you see that we are not idle, 
foolish creatures, but have many things to do and 
many lessons to learn,'' said the elves wiien they 
had all sung together; while the wind, who was 
the housemaid there, cleared the tables by blow- 
ing everything away at one breath. ''First of 
all come to our hospital, for here we bring all 
the sick and hurt things that cruel or careless 
people have harmed. 

2. "In your world children often torment and 
kill poor birds and worms and flies, and pick 
flowers to throw away, and chase butterflies till 
their poor wings are broken. All these we care 
for, and our magic makes them live again. Come 
and see.'' 



3. Eva followed the elves to a cool, quiet place, 
where on soft beds lay many wounded things. 
Rose, the fairy nurse, was binding up the leg of a fly 
as he lay in a cobweb hammock and feebly buzzed 
his thanks. Eva thought the elves were good to 
do such work, and went on to a humming-bird 
which lay in a bed of honeysuckles, with the colors 
very dim on its little breast, and its bright wings 
very still. 

4. ** I was shot with an air-gun, and my poor 
head still aches with the dreadful blow," sighed 
the poor bird, trying to sip a little honey with 
its long beak. 

''I'm nearly well,'' chirped a cricket, whose 
stiff tail had been pulled off by a naughty child 
and nicely put on again by a very skillful elf. 

5. He looked so cheerful and lively as he 
hopped about on his bed of dried grass, with his 
black eyes twinkling, that Eva laughed aloud; and 
at the pleasant sound, all the sick things smiled 
and seemed better. 

6. Rows of pale flowers stood in one place, 
and elves watered them, or tied up broken leaves, 
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or let in the sunshine to cure their pains, — for 
these delicate invalids needed much care ; and 
Mignonette was the name of the nurse who 
watched over them, like a little Sister of Charity, 
with her gray gown and sweet face. 

'' You have seen enough. Come to school 
now, and see where we are taught all that fairies 
must know," said Trip, the elf who was guiding 
her about. 

7. In a pleasant place they found the child 
elves sitting on pink daisies with their books of 
leaves in their hands, while the teacher was Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, who asked questions, and was very 
wise. Eva nodded to the little ones, and they 
smiled at the stranger as they rustled their books 
and pretended to study busily. 

8. A class was reciting and Eva listened to 
questions that none but elves would care to 
know. 

''Twinkle, if there were fifteen seeds on a 
dandelion,, and the wind blew ten away, how 
many would be left?'' 



*' Bud, if a rose opens three leaves one day, one 
the next, and seven the next, how many in all ? '^ 
'' Eleven." 

9. ''Daisy, if a silk-worm spins one yard of 
fairy-cloth in an hour, how many can he spin in 
a day?'^ 

''Twelve, if he isn't lazy,'' answered the little 
elf, fluttering her wings, as if anxious to be done. 

"Now we will read 'The Flower's Lesson,'" 
said Jack, and a new class flew to the long leaf, 
where they stood in a row, with open books, ready 
to begin. 

10. " Once there was a rose who had two little 
buds. One was happy and contented, but the 
other always wanted something. 

" ' I wish th*e elves would bring me a star 
instead of dew every night. The drop is soon 
gone, but a star would shine splendidly, and I 
should be finer than all the other flowers,' said 
the naughty bud one night. 

11. " ' But you need the dew to live, and the 
moon needs the stars up there to light the world,' 
answered the good bud. 



*' ' I won't have the dew, and if I cannot get 
a star I will take a firefly to shine on my breast/ 
said the other, shaking off a fresh drop that had 
just fallen on her, and folding her leaves round 
the bright fly. 

12. *** Foolish child!' cried the rose-mother; 
4et the fly go before he harms you.' 

*' But the silly bud only held the firefly closer, 
till in its struggles it tore her leaves and flew 
away. When the hot sun came up, the poor bud 
hung all faded on her stem, longing for a cool 
drop to drink. 

13. ''' Now I must die. Oh, why was I vain 

and silly?' sobbed the poor bud, fainting in the 

heat. 

._ . 

''Then the mother leaned over her, and from 

her bosom, where she had hidden it, the dewdrop 

fell on the thirsty bud, and while she drank it 

eagerly the rose drew her closer, whispering, 

'Little darling, learn to be contented with what 

heaven sends, and make yourself lovely by being 

good.'" 

14:. "I shall remember that story," said Eva, 



when the elves shut their books and flew back 
to the daisy seats. 

''Would you like to hear them sing?'' asked 
Trip. 

*' Very much," said Eva, and in the little song 
they gave her she got another lesson to carry home. 

THE SONG OF THE ELVES. 

" I shine/' says the sun, 

'' To give the world light." 
'^ I glimmer/' adds the moon, 

'^ To beautify the night." 
'' I ripple/' says the brook, 

" I whisper/' sighs the breeze, 
^^ I patter," laughs the rain, 

" We rustle/' call the trees, 
" We dance," nod the daisies, 

^' I twinkle," shines the star. 
^^ We sing," chant the birds; 

" How happy we all are ! " 
" I smile," cries the child. 

Gentle, good, and gay, — 
The sweetest thing of all, 

The sunshine of each day. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 
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1. One day a trapper, whom we will call 
Beaver Jim, was sitting upon the bank of one 
of the frozen rivers of the west. He had had a 
long journey on skates, and was now resting, while 
his skates lay on the ground near him. 

Suddenly, without any warning, he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of yelling Indians. His 
quick eye at once saw that they were on the 
war path, and that they belonged to a tribe that 
was strange to him. 

2. He knew that his life hung upon a thread ; 
many an arrow was fitted to the string and several 
tomahawks were raised near him. He never 
flinched or showed the least sign of fear, but, 
addressing them in a mixture of Indian tongues, 
he asked why they were upon his hunting- 
grounds. 
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3. One of the tribe understood him, and 
through him the chief said, ''The Great Spirit 
gave these hunting-grounds to us, his children; 
and it is the pale-face who intrudes upon them/' 

To this Beaver Jim replied, ''The Great Spirit 
takes care of all his children. The red-men and 
the pale-faces are brothers." 

4. Just then one of the Indians noticed the 
sbates, and asked what they were for. A ray of 
hope darted through Jim's mind as he answered, 
"The Great Spirit has shown the pale-face how 
to make wings, so that he may skim the ground 
as the bird flies through the air.'' 

5. The Indian gave a grunt and expressed a 
wish to try them. So Beaver Jim fastened them 
on the Indian's feet, and started him. Instantly 
he fell his length on the ice. Nothing dismayed, 
he rose to his feet after several failures, only 
to fall as before. Again he rose, but no sooner 
was he on his feet than he fell. 

6. All this amused the Indians, who were 
roused out of their usual state of cahimess into 
laughter. Then they made Jim try them, to 
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show how they should be used. He played 
queer antics at first, pretending that he could 
not stand. 

7. Then he begged his gun, which had been 
taken from him, to support him on the ice. 
Having obtained it he began making circles, 
which he ever widened, until with a shout and 
a yell he started off with the speed of an arrow. 

8. The Indians were so much astonished, 
that, before a bow could be bent and a shaft 
sent in pursuit, Beaver Jim was out of reach of 
their arrows. 

Many a night after, round the camp-fire, when 
the men had eaten their supper, did Beaver Jim 
tell the tale of how he outwitted the Indians and 
describe their blank looks as he darted away. 
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HOLMES'S SCHOOL DAYS. 
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1. Oliver Wendell Holmes was sent to school 
when he was a very little boy. The school was 
in Cambridgeport ; and the little fellow had a 
long walk across the green fields and through 
the lanes, for there were very few houses stand- 
ing there then. 

2. His first teacher was a stout old lady whom 
the children called '' Dame Prentiss.'^ She used 
to have a long willow rod which reached across 
the room. If the children were idle or in mis- 
chief, she would touch them with this rod to 
remind them that it was time to study. 

3. The boys in Cambridgeport used to make 
fun of Oliver and tease him. One day he went 
to school wearing a new hat with a wide brim. 
'* Hullo you, Sir!'' said a roguish boy, ''Did 
you know there was going to be a race to-mor- 
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row?^^ **No, who's going to run? Where's it 
going to be? " 

'' Squire Mills and Dr. Williams 'round the 
brim of your hat." Then the boy made a face, 
and Oliver knew he was making fun of him. 

4. The future poet was full of childish fancies. 
He would throw a stone at a tree to get the answer 
to a question. If he hit tlie tree, he would think 
the answer was '*Yes." When he was walking 
he would try to step from one stone to another, 
or else walk upon the patches of grass. 

5. There was a glove-maker whose store he 
used to pass on his way to school. This man had 
hung out a large wooden hand for a sign, and the 
wind made it swing and creak, which frightened 
the little boy. 

**0h, that dreadful hand!" he said, ** always 
hanging there, ready to catch a little boy, who 
would never come home to supper, or see his 
mother again." 

6. A wooden pail of drinking-water stood in 
the schoolroom, and the children had a brown 
mug from which they drank. 
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The pail was made of white pine, and it gave 
the water an odd taste. Oliver always remem- 
bered the taste of that water, and the mug with 
the piece broken from the rim. 

7. The children thought that a red-cheeked, 
curly-haired boy named Edmund had bitten the 
piece out one day when he was in a hurry for a 
drink. 

When Oliver grew a little older, he went to 
another school in Cambridgeport. 
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1. Around a rocky island, the deep tides 
ebbed and flowed, and the waves rolled and 
dashed. The waters were so deep that large fish 
could come up to the very rocks. 

Far down at the foot of one of these rocks 
was young Tom Cod, swimming and playing. He 
was a strong, beautiful fish. He was young, and 
felt that he could do almost anything. 

2. He would dart off like a flash of lightning, 
and then back again; sometimes whirling round, 
sometimes rolling over, and cutting all manner of 
capers. Once upon a time he found an old lob- 
ster, slowly creeping along among the rocks that 
lay on the bottom of the sea. 

''Pray, Mrs. Lobster, what are you doing? How 
slowly you move ! What ! Can't you rush and 
dash and fly through the water as I do? '' 
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3. ** Why, Master Tom, that is not my nature. 
My food and home are down among the rocks. 
I feel safer here.'' 

'' Well, what a homely creature you are ! Those 
two great claws — what do you do with them?'' 

4. ''With the big, coarse one I crack the shell- 
fish, thus:" and she seized and instantly crushed 
a large oyster; ''and with the sharp teeth of the 
other — why, if you will just put your tail in 
that claw, I will show you how nicely it will 
seize and hold a fish." 

5. " What do you do with those long smellers? 
They are longer than your whole body." 

"These are not smellers, Master Tom." 

"What are they, then?" 

"They are feelers. When I want to go to 
sleep, or when I want to eat, I just lay them 
over my back, and let them stick out behind me ; 
and then, if any fish comes near to bite me, I 
feel him at once." 

6. " And what do you do then? " 

" I whirl round instantly and present my claws 
to him, and he swims off." 



'* Well, Mrs. Lobster, I would like to know how 
you grow. Does your shell stretch or grow larger? 
You don't seem larger than you did a year ago, 
when I was very small and very young.'' 

7. ** Nor am I any larger. But I do all my 
growing for the year in a few days. Once a year 
I throw off my shell, and then swell and grow, 
and then put on a new shell: It takes some days, 
but it is nice to come out once a year in a new 
house." 

8. *' And do you really go naked till the new 
shell grows and hardens? " 

*'I certainly do." 

'* Why don't the fish eat you up, when you are 
so soft and have no claws with which to defend 
yourself?" 

9. **Ah, there's the advantage of having my 
home down among the rocks. When I am about to 
throw off my shell, I dig a hole just large enough 
to creep into, under some rock, and there I go and 
no fish can get at me. I lie there safely until I 
get a new shell. It is a nice home, and I am 
perfectly happy in it." 
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10. *' Nonsense !" said Tom Cod ; '* I want room 
to play, and to pick up my food wherever I find 
it. There now, don't you see that naked clam? 
See how quickly I have him ! '' 

11. Poor Tom ! He grabbed the clam, and the 
hook in it caught him ! He tried so hard to get 
away, but the hook was fast and the line was strong. 
The last Mrs. Lobster saw of him he was being 
drawn straight up to the top of the water; then 
she heard the poor fellow floundering in the boat. 

12. *'0h!'' said she, ''those colors on poor 
Tom are beautiful, and doubtless it is a tine thing 
to be able to swim anywhere, and to dash up and 
dqwn through the deep waters; but, after all, is 
not my humble home down among the rocks the 
safest ? Has not the Great Master of the seas 
given me my full share of blessings, though I 
must live in the very depths of the seas, and 
creep over the sands and the rocks? I will be 
thankful, humble, and contented. '^ 




LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS AT PLYMOUTH. 

pH'grlm pro vis'(vizh) ions trea't^ 

har'bor (ber) ffir'nl ture triiinp'St 

Gov'ern or (er) Per'e grtne Ply'moQth 

1. On a bitterly cold day in December of the 
year 1620, the ship "Mayflower" came sailing 
into Plymouth Harbor. The people on board 
had been one hundred daya upon the sea, and 
had now reached their new home. 

Let us suppose ourselves on board, and look 
with their eyes upon the scene before them. 

2. No friends to welcome them. No place 



where their ship may land. No house in which 
to spend even one night; and nineteen families, 
one hundred and one people, on board. 

The men came to shore in small boats, began 
at once to cut down trees, and after hard work, 
made one large rude house where all might stay 
for a time. 

3. Then each family made for itself a log 
hut, placing them in two rows, for safety, as the 
Indians might attack them and they wished to 
be together. 

As soon as they could they carried their goods, 
which they had brought from their homes in 

» 

England, on shore, and began housekeeping. 

4. If you visit Plymoiith now, you may see 
pieces of furniture, dishes, and many other things 
which have been saved all these years. A wee, 
tiny baby was born on board the ship. He was 
named Peregrine White. Peregrine means a 
wanderer or pilgrim. His cradle is still kept at 
Plymouth. 

5. There were no stores where these people 
could buy provisions. No, the men must go and 



catch fish, dig clams, or hunt, in order to get food 
for their families. 

A hard life, wasn't it? especially for the women 
and the little children. By the time April came 
to cheer them, with her promise of sunny, warm 
days, there were forty-two graves on the hillside. 

6. The Indians watched their numbers so closely 
that the Pilgrims planted corn over these graves, so 
that they might not know how few of their men 
were left. 

Before the year was over, the Governor whom 
they had chosen made a treaty of peace with the 
Indians. 

Twenty Indians and their chiefs, in war paint 
and feathers, marched into one of the huts. Th6n 
the Governor and his men met them, marching 
to the music of drums and trumpets, and prom- 
ises of peace were given. 

7. Have you been wondering why these people 
left their homes in England and came to live in 
these forests ? They wished to be free to worship 
God in the way they thought was right. 

They would rather live in this wild country 



than stay in their pleasant homes, and worship as 
the king of England told them. 

They had no beautiful churches, but must 
travel through the forest to a rough log building. 

The men carried their guns to protect them- 
selves from wild animals or from sudden attacks 
of the Indians. 

8. When the spring came, the ** Mayflower" 
sailed back to England. How many of the Pil- 
grims went back with her ? Not one. Were they not 
brave and true? They had come here to be free, 
and they would stay in spite of hardship. 

They watched the ship as it left the harbor, 
now and then turning their faces to brush away 
the tears which they could not keep back. 

9. The brave little arbutus sprang up under 
their feet upon those hillsides, and seemed to 
cheer them with its sweet fragrance. They called 
it the ** mayflower " ; and as they knelt to gather it 
from beneath its rough leaves, a whisper came 
to their hearts that these hard times would soon 
pass away and the sweet blossom of hope would 
spring into life. 
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The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rockboiind coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 



And the heavy night hung dark 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums 

And the trumpet that speaks of fame ; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amid the storm they sang. 

And the stars heard, and the sea ; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 
rang 
To the anthems of the free I 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave's foam ; 
And the rocking pine of the forest roared, — 

This was their welcome home. 
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There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band, — 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Far from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas ; the spoils of war ? — 

They sought a faith's pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground. 

The soil where first they trod ; 

They left unstained what there they found 
Freedom to worship God. 

Felicia Hemans. 
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GARDEN MEMORIES. 
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1. When Oliver was quite small he used to 
ride with his father and mother, sitting between 
them, and sometimes driving the horse. One of 
their drives was over the bridge to the next 
town. There was an old brown house by the 
roadside, and in the yard was a garden of many 
bright flowers. 

2. The man who lived there had a sister 
whose name was Sally. Oliver's father would 
stop in front of the house, and Sally would come 
out to talk to them, and gather some flowers for 
the little boy. She was very fond of the yellow 
marigolds, and would pick a bunch of them and 
say, '' Here is a posy for the little boy.'' 

3. After Oliver grew to be an old man, he 
always remembered that kind, soft voice; and 
whenever he smelled a marigold he could close 
his eyes and imagine the picture of the low brown 
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cottage with its garden, and the nodding golden 
marigolds. 

4. I think he liked yellow flowers. In his own 
garden there was a row of tall sunflowers growing 
near an old pear tree. The yellow-birds seemed 
very fond of them, and Oliver loved to watch 
them flutter about, '' golden, in the golden light, 
over the golden flowers/' 

5. When Oliver became a man he tried to make 
the garden look as it did when he was a boy. 
He said the squash bugs and caterpillars came 
back aod were as friendly as ever. The same 
buflf-colored bugs fed upon his roses; the but- 
terflies came back, and also the bees and the 
birds. 

6. He wondered if the yellow -birds would 
return ; and he planted a row of sunflowers like 
the row which stood near the pear tree when he 
was a boy. As soon as the blossoms spread their 
yellow disks, and the seeds began to ripen, the 
yellow -birds appeared, twittering and fluttering 
about them as in his boyhood. 
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OCEAN PEARL. 
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1. On the calm surface of the sea there lay, 
one morning, a tiny drop of water. She was 
looking up into the clear blue sky, and thinking 
how nice it would be to take a journey up into 

m 

the air. She wanted to see the earth, the trees, 
and the flowers ; and, small as she was, she wished 
to be of some use. 

" Floating gaily, sparkling brightly 
On a calm, still, summer sea, 
Spoke a tiny drop of ocean, 
' Oh, that I of use might be !' '' 

2. '' Can I be of any use at all?'' she said to 
herself; **I am tired of lying here so quiet and 
still and useless. I wish there were fairies in 
these days, for then one might hear my wish 
and carry me away from here and show me what 
to do/' 



" No sooner had she spoken 

Than a sunbeam, bright and golden 
As a fairy of times olden, 
Came to grant her wish." 

3. ''I have heard your wish/' the fairy said 
to the drop of water, whose name was Ocean 
Pearl, '' and if you will come with me I will 
help you to do everything you want. My name 
is Sunbeam, and I am one of the great number of 

kind fairies who try to do all the good we can/' 

4. '' Give me your hand,'' said Sunbeam, *'for 
1 am to carry you high up into the air, that you 
may see the world. Then you will go down to the 
earth, and I do not doubt but that you will soon 
find out for yourself what you ought to do." 

5. Ocean Pearl at once put out her hand. Sun- 
beam caught it in his, and, spreading his wings, 
which were as bright and beautiful as a butter- 
fly's, they quickly mounted high up into the air. 

^' Below, lay the earth pure and green, 
Dotted over with village and town ; 
The faint gleam of the rivers was seen, 

As they rolled from the steep mountains down." 



6. *'And now/' said Sunbeam, *' I can do no 
more for you ; but by and by there will come a 
mighty giant, ever so much stronger than I am, 
and he will carry you away with him to the far-off 
mountain tops.'' 

^'And who is this giant?" said Ocean Pearl. 
*' I wish you would not leave me, dear Sunbeam; 
I feel so happy and safe with you, and 1 do not 
like giants." 

7. ''But this is one of the good giants," said 
Sunbeam, '' and he loves to work for the people 
on earth. His name is West Wind. Sometimes, 
indeed, he is very angry, and then even the largest 
ships are afraid of him. He makes such big, wild 
waves on the sea that often both ships and men 
are swallowed up in them." 

''Oh, dear me! I am sure I shall not care for 
him," said timid Ocean Pearl. 

"Ah! here he comes," said Sunbeam; "and 
now I must leave you." 

8. Swiftly, but gently. Ocean Pearl found 
herself carried along as she rested on the 
great giant's breast; and so tenderly did he 
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bear her in his arms that she soon lost all fear 
of him. 

" Swiftly, with smooth and silent wings, 
The west wind steals along, 
Bearing sweet rain to cheer all things 
In his arms so soft and strong." 

9. And now a high and bare mountain rises 
before them, and Ocean Pearl is afraid that she 
may be dashed to pieces. But West Wind lays 
her gently down among the sharp and rough 
rocks. Far away below, Ocean Pearl can see the 
green fields and the waving corn of a quiet valley. 

''Ah! I see now what I ought to do/' said 
Ocean Pearl to herself; ''I must make my way 
dow^n to that green valley, and with my little 
strength try to make it fresher and greener.'' 

10. ''I am so small, though, that I had better 
find some friends to join me." So, looking round, 
she saw some small, round drops like herself. 
They, too, seemed to want friends to help them 
along, so they soon got together. More and more 
drops joined them, and then they formed a very 
small stream running down between the rocks. 



11. Soon more and more streams joined them, 
and at last they became a very strong band and 
went along very merrily. In the upper part of 
the valley the stream, now large, widened out into 
a small lake. 

" Through moss and through brake 
The stream runs and creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake." 

12. And now Ocean Pearl thought herself lost 
quite as much as when she was in the sea. But 
soon she found herself carried out of the lake 
again, and moving gently down a smooth and 
wide river. She passed softly on, 

" Through meadow and glade, 
In sunshine and shade/' 

13. *'Now,'' thought Ocean Pearl to herself, 
'^ now is my time to be of use. There is a pretty 
bluebell hanging its head as if thirsty. Can I 
not reach it?'' The bluebell's head fell lower and 
lower. It touched the water; and, with a glad 
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cry, Ocean Pearl threw herself into the cup of the 
bell and was at rest. 

14. She gave new life to the dying bluebell, 
and after she had done her duty there, she again 
joined the river- You may be sure she was 
always ready to do all the good she could. 

At last so many, many more drops of water 
joined her that they formed a large river. On 
the river, ships were able to sail, and to carry 
goods for the use of the people in the large town 
which had grown up at the river's mouth. 



HOLMES AT PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 

Phiriips Acad'e my bul'lgt 

An'do ver gAost pow'der 

a'gent sta'tion (shiin) pro fes'^or (er) 

1. Oliver's father sent him to school at Phil- 
lips Academy, at Andover, when he was fifteen 
years of age. Hi's father and mother drove to the 
school with him. They went up the long road, 
past the old powder-house, through country lanes, 
until they reached Andover. 

They stopped at a white house, where one of 
the professors lived. When they drove away, 
Oliver watched the carriage until it was lost to 
sight. 

2. How lonely it was for the poor boy ! He 
was very homesick, and longed to be back in 
the old house with his father and mother. 

There was an old lady living at the house of 
the prpfessor. She was very deaf, but kind-hearted, 
and she felt sorry for Oliver. She gave him some 
medicine, thinking it would make him better, but 
it did not cure his homesickness. 



3. Before many days he made friends with the 
other boys, and became interested in his lessons, 
and soon the homesickness passed away. 

The old clock on the Academy seemed to strike 
very slowly. His room-mate said that Oliver 
ran away one day when the clock began to strike 
eleven, but they caught him before the last stroke. 

4. The boys used to walk to Indian Ridge, 
and they often went swimming in the river near 
by. They had many good times together, and 
Oliver made some pleasant friends. He once went 
to visit one of the boys who lived at Haverhill, 
and while there he saw an old house with a bullet 
hole in it. The bullet which made the hole had 
been fired by the Indians, in 1703, at a minister 
by the name of Benjamin Rolfe. 

5. There was an old elm tree in Andover which, 
it was said, had had hoops of iron put around 
it to prevent the Indians from cutting into it with 
their tomahawks. 

There were no hoops to be seen, and it was 
said that the bark of the tree had grown over 
them and buried them. 



6. A great many years afterwards, Doctor 
Holmes went back to Andover for a day, and 
visited the places in which he and his schoolmates 
had had so many good times in the years of long 
ago. He said it seemed as if the little boy of that 
far-distant time went about with him all day. 

When he went to the station to take the train, 
he asked the agent for two tickets. But the little 
figure, which seemed to be at his side, whispered, 
'' When you leave this place, you leave me behind 
you,'' so he bought but one ticket, and said, 
'' Good-bye, little ghosf 
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THE WONDERFUL " ONE-HOSS SHAY." 
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1. Oliver Wendell Holmes was a boy who 
thought. He often wondered why certain things 
came to pass, and tried to find some reason 
for what he saw. He noticed how articles wore 
out, one part giving way at a time. Some- 
times things would break down instead of wearing 
out. He could understand why it was so with 
some things; but oftentimes with other things 
there seemed to him to be no cause for it. 

2. One day he said to his brother John, *'If 
you should make something, and have each part 
of it just as good as every otlier part, it would all 
go to pieces at once, would n't it? '' After many 
years had gone by and lie had grown to be a man, 
he put this idea into a poem. 

3. This poem was about a Deacon who was 
going to have a chaise. A chaise is a two-wheeled 



carriage with a covered top. Some people used 
to call it a '*sliay/' The Deacon decided to make 
every part of his chaise so strong that it could 
never break down. He found the strongest oak 
wood to make the floor and spokes and sills. 
He sent for lance wood to make the thills, and got 
the best wood for every part. The finest of steel 
made the springs, and the strongest buffalo hide 
was used to cover the top, boot, and dasher. 

4. When it was finished each part was as 
strong as could be made, and the Deacon looked 
with pride upon his work. 

The chaise was a wonder. The Deacon and 
his wife used it all their lives ; so did their chil- 
dren and their grand-children. 

5. At last it had been used for a hundred 
years. It then belonged to a parson, and it began 
to show that it was old ; but one part was still as 
good as another, and it showed no sign of break- 
ing down. 

One morning the parson was driving in the 
chaise and thinking about the text for his next 
Sunday's sermon, when all of a sudden there was 



— " First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock." 

6. Where was the poor, old chaise? It had 
gone entirely to pieces. Every part was worn out 
at the same time, for each part was as strong as 
the other. When the parson got up and looked 
around, he found the pieces of the old chaise 
all in a heap, — 

" As if it had been to the mill and ground ! " 




■ DEACON RIDING IN HIS WONDERFUL " ONE-HOSS SHAY." 
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Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss ahay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it — ah, but stay, 



I '11 tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 
Frightening people out of their wits, — 
Have you ever heard of that, I say ? 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 
Above or below, or within or without, — 
And that 's the reason, beyond a doubt, 
A chaise breaks doivn^ but does n't wear out 



So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That could n't be split nor bent nor broke, 
That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 
Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw. 
Steel of the finest, bright and blue ; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 
That was the way he '*put her through." 
*' There ! " said the Deacon, '' Naow she '11 
dew." 



Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they? 

But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay, 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake day- 



Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 
First of November, — the Earthquake day. 



There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay : 



First of November, 'Fifty-five ! 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 
Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 
Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
The parson was working his Sunday's text. 
Had got to fifthly^ and stopped perplexed. 
All at once the horse stood still. 
Close by the meet'n'-house on the hill. 
— First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
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Then something decidedly like a spill, — 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 
At half-past nine by the meet'n'-house clock, — 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ! 
— What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around ? 
The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 
As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 
You see, of course, if you 're not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once, — 
All at once, and nothing first, — 
Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

Oliver Wejsdell Holmes. 



A gree'abli 




THE SWEET-PEA STORY. 

Told iiv Kittir Ghat. 

a domed' dis ])6 si'tioii (sliiiii) 

op in'6s.s'& ac cus'tom 
com plru'n'Ing 

1. " One pleasant 
morning last May, as 
I was sunning myself 
on the top of the fence, 
little Amy came sing- 
ing across the yard. 
She stooped down near 
me, and began making- 
holes in the earth. 
I climbed upon her 
shoulder and peeped 
over to see what 
would happen ; and 
I saw that she 
dropped into eveiy 
hole a small, round 
seed. She then 



smoothed the earth over the seeds, and ran singing 
into the house. 

2. ** Towards noon I stretched myself upon 
the cool ground near by, exactly on the track of 
the lield-mice. I laid my ear close to the earth, 
and listened to the low, murmuring sound which 
seemed to come from below. It was the small, 
round seeds complaining. * Oh, how hard it is to 
stay in the dark ! Here it is cold and damp. No 
air, no sunshine. how sad ! ' 

''Then I whispered down to them, — for the 
flower language is very easy to me, — I whispered 
down to them, 'Wait. Something beautiful will 
come of it. I have seen many small, round seeds 
hidden away in the earth, and always something 
beautiful came of it.' 

3. " After that there were cold rains and chill- 
ing winds, and I said to myself, ' Poor little seeds ! 
How long they have to wait ! I fear they may die 
of cold.' But one bright morning, when the fields 
were green and the trees were in bloom, and there 
was sunshine enough for all the world, I happened 
to look down from my post, and saw a fine sight. 



''Just where the seeds had been hidden away 
something beautiful had come of it, — a row of 
pretty green sprouts! And as I watched them 
day by day, I saw that they very soon put on 
garments of lovely green, and adorned themselves 
with rings. 

4. ''Now this is the way I found out their 
names. One day Amy came singing into the 
yard, — it is so pleasant when children come sing- 
ing, — she came singing into the yard, and she 
said, ' Now I must string my sweet peas.' And 
then I knew they were sweet peas. 

" She took a ball of white cord from her 
pocket, and began at the end of the row, giving 
to each one a string by which to climb the fence. 
But there was not quite enough of the white cord. 
And so she gave to one a dark, rough, knotted 
string, and one was left without any at all. 

5. "It has been a pleasure during the sum- 
mer for me to watch these two sweet peas. The 
one to whom the dark string was given had by no 
means a happy disposition. As I sat near her one 
morning, she made the most bitter complaints. 



'^'Look across the yard/ said she. 'Those 
plants have all the sunshine, and we have all the 
shade.' 

''I whispered, 'Wait till afternoon. Then they 
will have the shade, and you will have the sun. 
None have the sunshine always. Some shade is 
good for all.' 

6. '' ' Well,' she said, 'why is this dark, rough, 
knotty string given to me ? I have a great 
desire to go up. The yellow-birds sing of line 
things to be seen from the fence-top. They sing 
of gardens blooming with flowers, and of bees and 
butterflies and sparkling waters. And I 've heard 
that higher up the air is pure and sweet. It must 
be very delightful. But I can never climb by that 
dark, rough string. I 'd rather stay below. 

7. " * The earthworm tells me it is quite pleasant 
here ; and he, for one, never wished to go higher. 
Robin Runaway is a pleasant playfellow, and some- 
times the lady-bugs come. I will creep about here 
and amuse myself with the beetles. This burdock is 
a fine slielter from the rain. Who knows but some 
day a pleasant way of climbing may be offered me.' 
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8. ''From that hour I watched her course. 
At first she ran about gayly enough, playing with 
the beetles and Robin Runaway; but when a 
young family of weeds sprang up, it became very 
hard to move about. Then the burdock spread 
out its broad leaves, taking from her every 
ray of sunshine. Scarcely a breath of pure air 
could reach her. The singing of the birds sounded 
far away. She bore one pale, sickly blossom, — 
no more. And now whoever passes that way 
may find her lying there, a yellow, feeble thing, 
giving pleasure to none. 

9. ''But the sweet pea who had no string given 
her behaved quite differently. She said, *I was 
not made to creep about here. There is some- 
thing in me which says, '' Go up ! go up ! '' This 
earthy smell oppresses me. Oh, if one could only 
mount to where the birds are singing! I shall 
never be content to remain here with Robin Run- 
away and the earthworms. '' Up ! '' is the word.' 

10. '' And when the yellow-birds sang to her 
of the beautiful things to be seen from above, — 
of gardens and fountains and the fragrant breath 
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of flowers, — she could no longer remain quiet, 
but resolved to find some way of raising herself 
from the earth. 

11. ** And a pleasure it was for me to watch 
her progress. First she came to a blade of grass. 
* A blade of grass is not very high,' said she, *but 
then it leads up, and at the top of this there may 
be found something higher.' The blade of grass 
led her to a poppy-stalk. ' A poppy-stalk is not 
very high,' said she, 'but it leads up, and who 
can tell what may be found at the top.' 

12. '' She soon climbed the poppy and found 
there the leaves of a currant-bush. * A currant- 
bush is not very high,' said she, 'but it leads up, 
and from its top something may take me much 
higher.' At the top of the currant-bush, the air 
seemed filled with sweetness. This came, although 
she did not know it, partly from her own blos- 
soms. But the bees knew this, and the painted 
butterflies. These were constant visitors, and 
charming company they were. And when the 
humming-birds came, — why, that was the best 
of all. 
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13. '* And what should she find at the top of 
the currant-bush but that same dark, rough string 
I have spoken of. At first she turned away, 
saying, ' Oh, that is a dark, hard way, too gloomy 
to be pleasant.' But a little bird came down and 
whispered something in her ear ; and I heard her 
saying, 'Very true, little bird; very true, little 
bird. One cannot expect that all the ways will 
be made pleasant. It leads upward. That is 
enough.' 

14. ''And it happened that the dark string 
led higher than all the rest, reaching even as far 
as the branch of hawthorn. And now she is 
where the yellow-birds sing. The air is pure ; no 
smell of earth reaches her there, and she is bloom- 
ing all over with the flowers that everybody loves. 

"A beautiful garden is spread out beneath, 
where happy children play and fountains sparkle 
in the sun. A delightful place, where 'flowers 
without number are blooming. The air is full 
of their sweetness. She herself is sweeter than 
they all. But this she does not know." 

Abby Morton Diaz. 
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A TALK IN THE HONEY MARKET. 

Flowers, " Good morrow, good bees, full early ye fly j 
What will ye buy ? what will ye buy ? " 

Bees. " We '11 buy your honey, if fresh and sweet, 

And good enough for our queen to eat, 
And we '11 store it away for our winter's treat ; 
For when comes the snow. 
And icy winds blow. 
The flowers will all be dead, you know." 

Flowers. " And what will ye pay, what will ye pay, 
If we provide for that wintry day ?" 



Bees, 



" Oh, we '11 tell you fine ta;les. Great news ye 

shall gain. 
For we 've traveled afar over valley and plain. 
And the whispering leaves of the forest trees. 
They tell all their secrets to wandering bees. 
We linger about where the little brooks flow. 
And we hear all they sing, though they murmur 

so low. 
We have played by the shore with the sweet 

Rose-Marie, 
And have heard the moan of the sorrowful sea. 



We spend long hours 

In the woodland bowers, 

And have news from your kindred, the dear wild 

flowers. 
We know the swamp pinks, with their fragrance 

so fine. 
The lupine, the aster, and bright columbine. 
We know where the purple geranium blows. 
And fragrant sweetbrier, and pretty wild rose. 
And perhaps we '11 tell, 
If your honey you '11 sell, 
Why every one lovetU the wild flowers so well." 

" Oh, tell U3 this secret, and take all our store ! 
Tell us how to be loved, and we '11 ask nothing 

Abby Morton Diaz. 





SOME THINGS ABOUT FROGS. 

d6g serf ggn'ei' a\ \f sGp pose' 

nura'berg crga'tur*^ tad'pOleg 

wgath'er spoil'ing cu'rl otis 

&n der neath' sSv'or a\ c6m pan'ions (yunz) 

1. Have you ever noticed, when you have been 
near the side of a pond, masses of little eggs, 
about the size of a pea, which float on the surface 
of the water, generally lying among the long grass 
at the edge of the pond ? 

2. Well, suppose you were to come back again 
in a few days to the same place ; do you think you 
would find these dark-looking eggs still there ? 



No! they would be gone; and in their places 
you would see numbers of funny little black 
creatures with very big lieads and flat, thin tails, 
which make them look somewhat like fishes. 

3. These little black creatures are called tad- 
poles. They grow very fast, because they eat a 
great deal. Little legs grow out from the sides 
of the body; the tail disappears; and the ani- 
mal is no longer a tadpole, but a little frog, jump- 
ing about just as you have often seen frogs do. 

The frog not only drinks with its mouth, but 
sucks up water through a great many little holes 
in its skin, just as a sponge does if you put it 
into a basin of water. ' 

4. A gentleman once caught a number of frogs, 
which he kept in a bowl of water. As long as 
there was plenty of water in the basin, they 
looked fat and well ; but if he took them out 
when the weather was very hot, they soon grew 
thin and ill. 

These frogs became quite tame, and learned 
to take their food from their master's hand. Thev 
were very fond of flies, and were very clever in 
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catching them. So when the fruit for the gentle- 
man's dessert was laid out in the storeroom, these 
frogs were placed around it, to act as little police- 
men to keep the flies from spoiling it; and they 
did their work very well indeed. 

5. Now there are some very funny things 
about the frog which you should watch for when 
you see it. 

One is, that after it has worn its coat for 
some time and thinks it is becoming very tight, 
it makes up its mind to get rid of it; and as 
this is very curious, I will tell you about it. 

6. When a number of frogs have made up their 
minds to change their skins, having, of course, new 
ones underneath, several of them begin at once. 

Two of its companions hold the one whose 
coat is to come off, tight round the middle of 
its body. Then one or two others give little bites 
and pulls at its skin, till first one leg, and then 
another, and at last the whole body is set free, 
and the frog appears with such a clean white skin 
that I am afraid it must be very vain. 




DOCTOR HOLMES 



GRANDMOTHER HOLMES AND THE INDIAN. 



B^th she'ba vgg'e tabks tin harmed' 

tierge vSn'ture In t6nd'6d 

1. When Oliver Wendell Holmes was a little 
boy he liked to hear stories about Indians. His 






father could tell them to him, as there had been 
many living near by when he was young. 

Oliver's grandmother was a very brave woman. 
She knew how to take care of sick people, and was 
very kind. 

There was once a big snow storm. So much 
snow fell that the houses were almost buried in it. 

2. Grandmother Holmes heard of a woman, 
living in a town near by, who was very ill. She 
put on her snowshoes, climbed out of the second 
story window, and went to take care of her. Two 
men went with her, carrying a long pole, and she 
took hold of the middle of it to help her walk. 

In those days the people were troubled by the 
Indians. At one time the Indians became so 
fierce that the men built a fort and left their 
wdves and children there, while the work was 
being done in the fields. 

3. Once when the women and children were 
alone in the fort, some vegetables were needed for 
their dinner. No one dared venture out but Bath- 
sheba Holmes, who was afterwards the grand- 
juother of Oliver. 



She took a big basket and went through a long 
path into the garden, where she gathered the fresh 
vegetables and took them back to the fort. 

4. Many years afterwards, when she was an 
old woman, a poor Indian came to her door. She 
gave him food, and he told her this story. He 
began by asking her if she remembered going to 
the garden with a basket years ago, when the 
women were in the fort. She told him that she 
did. 

He said that he saw her leave the fort, and 
intended to kill her with his bow and arrow. He 
hid in some bushes near the path, and was just 
about to let the arrow fly when something within 
him seemed to tell him to stop, and she passed 
safely by. 

5. After she was gone, he thought himself a 
foolish Indian not to have fired at her, and decided 
to have her life when she went to the fort. 

He watched for her return, but he felt the 
same power holding him back. He stole away to 
the other Indians, wondering why he did not 
shoot her. 



He thought it was God who held his arm and 
saved her, and after that he looked upon her as 
one under the care of the Indian's God. 




ALI, 


THE BOY CAMEL-DRIVER. 




Pa«t I. 


I'll (le) 


ll'a ble re QOived' 


Ga'za 


car'u van mcs'sage 


Sufe' 


st6m'a€h atm'less \f 


HSss'an 


trap'pTngs Sc'gl dent 



1. Hassan was a camel-driver wlio lived at 
Gaza. It was liis business to travel across the 
desert to Suez, to tal^e care of the camels. He 
had a son named Ali, about twelve years of age. 



One day, when Hassan had been absent three 
months, his wife received a message from him 
saying that he wished her to send Ali and the 
camel with the next caravan going to Suez, where 
he would wait till the boy arrived. 

*2. Ali was delighted at the thought of cross- 
ing the desert with a caravan, riding his own 
camel, of which he was very fond. His mother 
was anxious at the thought of her son taking so 
long a journey, though she was pleased that Ali 
should be abje to help his father. 

3. The camel -had been bought after many 
years of careful saving. Though it was so big 
and strong, it was as gentle as a child. Ali 
called it Meek-eye. At the sound of his voice 
the camel would come when it was called, and 
kneel while its master mounted or the load was 
put on its back. 

4. So Ali got ready the trappings of the camel ; 
he saw that the water bottles did not leak, for, 
as they were made of skin, they were liable to 
crack. At last one day he joined a caravan that 
was going to Suez. They filled their water bottles 



at the wells near the gates of the city, and then, 
having bidden his mother • a fond farewell, Ali 
started off with a light heart. 

5. The leading camels had bells on their necks 
and were ridden by the guides. All the other 
camels followed the sound of the bells. So they 
tramped across the desert, the large spongy feet 
of the camels making a swishing sound as they 
pressed into the soft sand, while the drivers 
laughed and talked as they rode along. 

No one took notice of Ali, who was the only 
boy in the party, but he talked to Meek-eye, and 
so kept up a brave heart. 

6. Towards the middle of the day it became 
so hot that the sand seemed to be on fire. There 
was no breeze to cool and refresh them. Nothing 
was to be seen but sand, rocks, and sky. At noon 
a halt was called where a small stream gushed 
out of the rocks. At night the party encamped 
for rest, the camels lying down while fires were 
lighted and food was cooked. 

7. For several days they traveled without 
accident; but on the fifth day, about noon, the 



sky became overcast, a wind sprang up, the sand 
of the desert began to move about, and in a few 
minutes one of the dreaded sand-storms of the 
desert was upon them. The camels at once lay 
down and pushed their noses into the sand, while 
their drivers threw themselves flat upon the earth 
beside the camels. 

8. After the storm had passed, a cry of de- 
spair was heard from the drivers. The storm had 
covered the track with sand, and they could not 
tell which way to go. So they wandered aim- 
lessly. Three days passed thus, and now a graver 
danger appeared. Their water bottles were dry. 

That night, as Ali lay beside his camel, he 
heard one of the drivers say, *' There is only one 
thing to be done. We must kill a camel and get 
the water from his stomach. We had better take 
the boy's camel. Neither he nor his camel will 
be missed ! '' 
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ALI, 


THE BOY CAMEL-DRIVER. 




Part II. 




no'tiged 


O'a SIS 


ex panse' 


r6 solve' 

J. 


pa^m 


lis'fened 


trem'bled 


tin'kling 


s tram 'ing 


whis'per ing 


re fresh 'ing 


mis tak'en 



1. Poor little All trembled with fear as he 
heard these words. What was he to do, alone 
among these men fierce with thirst? But as he 
thought of his camel and the father and mother 
he loved so well, a sudden resolve sprang up 
within him. He lay quite still till all was hushed 
in the camp. Then whispering a few words in 
his camel's ear, he mounted and stole softly 
away. 

2. On he went through the quiet night, with 
his faithful camel under him and the silent stars 
above ; and as he went he prayed to the God of 
his fathers to bring him safely through the 
desert. 

At last day broke, and Ali saw all around him 
nothing but the vast expanse of sand. Towards 



noon he became so faint with thirst that he nearly 
fell from his camel, and felt that very soon 
there would be nothing for him to do but to lie 
down and die. 

3. Just then the camel i)lunged forward a 
little faster, and straining his eyes, Ali saw in 
the distance the top of a palm tree. The camel 
had seen it first, and hastening on, in a short 
time both were having a long drink from a well, 
in a small oasis in the desert. 

4. After a restful sleep Ali awoke, and now 
noticed the marks of steps upon the sand. He 
knew that a caravan had been there just before 
him. So he drove on as fast as he could, and 
shortly after dusk he saw the welcome blaze of 
camp-fires. Soon he found himself one of a circle 
of camel-drivers, who gave him food and drink 
and listened to his tale. 

5. Happy were All's dreams, now that he 
felt his troubles were nearly over. He was awak- 
ened by the shouts of drivers and the tinkling 
of camel-bells from a new party. As he lay 
listening in a sleepy fashion to these sounds, he 



heard a voice that made him jump from the 
ground. 

6. Could he be mistaken? No, it was the 
sound of a well-known voice, and in an instant 
he was in his father's arms. 

Hassan had waited at Suez for some time, but 
as Ali did not come, he thought that there had 
been some mistake, and started for home. What 
a joyful meeting there was a few days later when 
at home, at Gaza, Ali told the story of his escape 
to his mother, who lifted up her heart in thank- 
fulness to the great Father, who had brought her 
son safely home to her through so many dangers. 
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THREE COMPANIONS. 



gen'tle man cour'igg hedge^votvs 



We go on our walk together 
Baby, and dog, and I — 



Three little merry companions 

'Neath any sort of sky ; 
Blue, as our baby's eyes are, 

Gray, like our old dog's tail ; 
Be it windy, or cloudy, or stormy, 

Our courage will never fail. 

Baby 's a little lady ; 

Dog is a gentleman brave ; 
If he had two legs as you have, 

He 'd kneel to her like a slave ; 
As it is, he loves and protects her. 

As dog and gentleman can. 
I 'd rather be a kind doggie, 

I think, than a cruel man. 



Dinah Mulock-Craik. 
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HOLMES AS AN AUTHOR. 

gn'ter sa liit^' tiin^bers 

tin sound' nied'i cine fa'moiis 

i'ron (riirn) sidf^s C6n sti tu'tion (shiin) 

1. After his year of study at the Academy in 
Andover, Oliver Wendell Holmes was ready to 
enter Harvard College. 

He proved to, be a good student, and wrote 
many poems during his college course. Many in 
his class became famous men. They in after years 
used to meet and talk of their college days. 

2. Mr. Holmes was chosen class poet, and he 
wrote several poems in honor of *'The boys of '29,'' 
as he called them. 

One of these ''boys" was the Rev. S. F. Smith, 
who wrote the poem beginning 'My country, 'tis 
of thee." The words of this poem have been long 
sung to the familiar tune of "America." 

One of Holmes's first well-known poems was 
''Old Ironsides," the nickname given to the war- 
ship "Constitution." 



3. This noble vessel came into Boston Harbor, 
one Fourth of July, firing a salute. She had been 
a fine ship, and had won many victories in the 
service of the country. 

It was found that the wood in some of her 
timbers was unsound, and it was proposed to 
break her up. 

The people loved the old ship, and did not 
wish to have her destroyed. Doctor Holmes felt 
so indignant that he wrote a. i3oem resenting 
this proposed action. It was written one after- 
noon as he sat beside a window in his home at 
Cambridge. 

4. He said in his poem it would be a shame 
to tear down her banners and strike away her 
masts. It would be better to nail her flag to the 
mast, set her sails, and let her ride upon her 
ocean home until she found a grave beneath its 
waves. 

This poem so stirred the hearts of the people 
that the grand old ship was saved. 

5. After his graduation at Harvard, Mr. Holmes 
went to Boston to study medicine. He was there 




three years, from 1830 to 1833, when he sailed to 
Paris to complete his studies. He came hack in 
two years and opened a doctor's office in Boston. 
He was so bright and cheerful that every one 
SANTA CLkRk ddWW 

Teachers' L.\b-^k^^ 



liked him. It made them feel better to see his 
cheery smile. 

6. After a few years, he gave up the practice 
of medicine and devoted himself for nearly forty 
years to giving lectures at the Harvard Medical 
School in Boston. 

In his spare time he wrote many works, both 
in prose and verse. All of his writings have 
been widely read. 

7. During most of his life, Doctor Holmes 
lived in Boston ; liis different homes overlooked 
the river Charles, which he loved so well. 

He lived to be very old and died in 1894. 

Few men have been admired and respected 
as was Doctor Holmes for his genius as a writer 
and his rare character as a man. 

Note. — The teacher should read Holmes's poem entitled "Old 
Ironsides " to the class, in connection with this lesson. 
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BLUNDER. 




im ag'ine 


squeak 


si an fin g 


lan'tern 


chini'nev 


starved 


clam'bered 


in vis' i ble 



Blun'der 
wab'ble 
stuui/?ed 
griim'ble 

1. Blunder was going to the Wishing-Gate to 
wish for a pair of Shetland ponies and a little 
coach. Of course you can have your wish, if 
you once get there. But the thing is to lind 
it ; for it is not, as you imagine, a great gate with 
a tall marble pillar on each side and a sign over 
the top like this: WISHING-GATE, — but just an 
old stile, made of three sticks. Put up two fingers, 
cross them on the top with another finger, and 
you have it exactly, — the way it looks, I mean, 
— an old stile, in the meadow; and as there are 
plenty of old stiles in meadows, how are you 
to know which is the one? 

2. Blunder's fairy godmother knew, but then 
she could not tell him, for that was not according 
to fairy rules. She could only direct him to fol- 
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low the road, and ask the way of the first owl 
he met ; and over and over she said, for Blunder 
was a very careless little boy, and seldom found 
anything, 'VBe sure you don't miss him, — be sure 
you don't pass him by." And so far Blunder had 
come on very well, for the road was straight ; but 
at the turn it forked. Should he go through the 
wood or turn to the right? 

3. There w^as an owl nodding in a tall oak 
tree, the first owl Blunder had seen ; but he was 
a little afraid to w^ake him up, for Blunder's fairy 
godmother had told him that the owl sat up all 
night to study the habits of frogs and mice, and 
knew everything but what went on in the day- 
light under his nose; and he could think of 
nothing better to say than '^ Good Mr. Owl, will 
you please show me the way to the Wishing- 
Gate?" 

4. ''Eh ! what's that?" cried the owl, starting 
out of his nap. '' Have you brought me a frog? " 

''No," said Blunder, "I did not know that you 
would like one. Can you tell me the way to 
the Wishing-Gate ? " 
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'' Wishing-Gate ! Wishing-Gate ! '' hooted the 
owl, very angry. ^^ How dare you disturb me 
for such a thing as that? Follow your nose, sir, 
follow your nose ! '' And ruffling up his feathers, 
the owl was asleep again in a moment. 

5. But how could Blunder follow his nose? 
His nose would turn to the right, or take him 
through the woods, whichever way his legs 
went; and what was the use of asking the owl, 
thought Blunder, if this was all? While he 
waited, a chipmunk came down the path, and, 
seeing Blunder, stopped short with a little squeak. 

''Good Mrs. Chipmunk,'^ said Blunder, ''can 
you tell me the way to the Wishing-Gate?'' 

6. "I can't, indeed," answered the chipmunk, 
politely. "What with storing my nuts and the 
care of a young family, I have little time to visit 
anything! But if you will follow the brook, you 
will find an old water-sprite under a slanting stone, 
over which the w^ater pours all day with a noise 
like wabble! wabble! He, I have no doubt, can 
tell you all about it." 

7. So Blunder went on up the brook, and 



seeing nothing of the water-sprite or the slanting 
stone, was just saying to himself, '^I am sure I 
don't know where he is, — I can't find him," when 
he spied a frog sitting on a wet stone. 

''Mr. Frog," asked Blunder, ''can you tell me 
the way to the Wishing-Gate? " 

"I cannot," said the frog; "but in a pine 
tree beyond, you will find an old crow, who, I 
am quite sure, can show you the way, as he is a 
great traveler." 

8. "I don't know where the pine is, — I am 
sure I can never find him," answered Blunder; 
but still he went on up the brook, till, hot and 
tired, and out of patience at seeing neither crow 
nor pine, he sat down under a great tree to rest. 
There he heard tiny voices. 

9. " Get out ! Go away, I tell you ! It has been 
knock ! knock ! knock ! at my door all day, till I 
am tired out. First a wasp, and tlien a bee, and 
then another w^asp, and then another bee, and 
now you. Go away ! I won't let another one 
in to-day." 

" But I want my honey. I will come in." 



*'Toii shall not, I want my nap/' 

10. Looking about him, Blunder spied a bee 
talking with a morning-glory elf, who was shut- 
ting up the morning-glory in his face. 

'' Elf, do you know which is the way to the 
Wishing-Gate? '' asked Blunder. 

'' No,'' said the elf, '' but if you will keep on in 
this path, you will meet the Dream-Man coming 
down from fairyland, with his bags of dreams on 
his shoulder ; and if anybody can tell you about 
the Wishing-Gate, he can." 

''But how can I find him?" asked Blunder. 

''I don't know, I am sure," answered the elf, 
*' unless you look for him." 

11. So there was no help for it but to go on; 
and presently Blunder passed the Dream-Man, 
asleep under a witch-hazel, with his bags of good 
and bad dreams laid over his back. But Blunder 
had a habit of not using his eyes; for at home, 
when told to find anything, he always said, '' I don't 
know where it is," or ''I can't find it," and then 
his mother or his sister took pains to find it 
for him. So he passed the Dream-Man without 
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seeing, him, and went on till he stumbled on Jack- 
o'-Lantern. 

'' Can you show me the way to the Wishing- 
Gate?'^ said Blunder. 

'' Certainly, with pleasure,'' answered Jack, 
and catching up his lantern, set out at once. 

12. Blunder followed close, but, in watching 
the lantern, he forgot to look to his feet, and fell 
into a hole filled with black mud. 

'' I say ! the Wishing-Gate is not down there,'' 
called out Jack, flying off among the tree-tops. 

Oh, a very angry little boy was Blunder when 
he clambered out of the hole. ''I don't know 
where it is," he said, crying; ''I can't find it, and 
I '11 go straight home." 

^' That is not my fault," answered Jack, mer- 
rily, dancing out of sight. 

13. Just then Blunder stepped on an old 
moss-grown stump. This stump was a wood- 
goblin's chimney ; and he fell through, in among 
the pots and pans in which the cook was 
cooking the goblin's supper. The old goblin, 
who was asleep upstairs, started up in a fright at 



the clatter, and stumped down to the kitchen 
to see what was the matter. The cook heard 
him coniing, and looked about her in a fright 
to hide Blunder. 

'* Quick!'' cried she, ** if my master catches 
you, he will have you in a pie. In the next room 
stands a pair of shoes. Jump into them, and they 
will take you up the chimney.'' 

14. Off flew Blunder, burst open the door, and 
tore wildly about the room, in one corner of which 
stood the shoes; but of course he could not see 
them, because he was not in the habit of using 
his eyes. ''I can't tind them! Oh, I can't find 
them ! " sobbed little Blunder, running back to the 
cook. 

15. '' Kun into the closet," said the cook. 
Blunder made a dash at the window, but — 

''I don't know where it is," he called out. 

Clump! clump! That was the goblin half- 
way down the stairs. 

'' There is an invisible cloak hanging on that 
peg. Get into that," cried the cook, quite beside 
herself. 
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16. But Bluncter could no more see the cloak 
than he could the shoes and the closet; and no 
doubt the goblin, whose liand was on the latch, 
would have found him crying out, '' I can't find 
it," but fortunately Blunder caught his foot in 
the cloak and tumbled down, pulling the cloak 
over him. There he lay, hardly daring to breathe. 

''What was all that noise about?" asked the 
goblin, gruffly, coming into the kitchen. 

17. As he could see nothing amiss, the old gob- 
lin went grumbling upstairs again, while the shoes 
took Blunder up the chimney and landed him in a 
meadow, safe enough, but so miserable ! He was 
cross, he was disappointed, he was hungry. It 
was dark, he did not know the way home, and 
seeing an old stile, he climbed up and sat down 
on the top of it, for he was too tired to stir. 

18. Just then came along the South Wind, 
with his pockets full of showers, and, as he hap- 
pened to be going Blunder's way, he took him 
home, — of which the boy was glad enough, only he 
would have liked it better if the Wind had not 
laughed all the way. For what would you 



think if you were walking along a road with a 
fat old gentleman, who went chuckling to himself 
and slapping his knees and poking himself till 
he was purple in the face, when he would burst 
out in a great roar of laughter? 

19. *' What are you laughing at ? '' asked Blun- 
der, at last. 

''At two things that I saw in my travels,'^ 
answered the Wind; ''a hen that starved, sitting 
on an empty peck-measure that stood in front of a 
bushel of grain, and a little boy who sat on the 
top of the Wishing-Gate and came home because 
he could not find it/^ 

20. '' What? What 's that? '' cried Blunder; but 
just then he found himself at home. There sat 
his fairy godmother by the fire, and though every- 
body else cried, ''What luck? '' and " Where is the 
Wishing-Gate ? " she sat silent. 

"I don't know where it is,'' answered Blunder. 
"I couldn't find it;" and he told the story of 
his troubles. 

" Poor boy ! " said his mother, kissing him, while 
his sister ran to bring him some bread and milk. 



21. *vTes, that is all very fine/' cried his god- 
mother, pulling out her needles and rolling up 
her ball of silk ; •' but now hear my story. There 
was once a little boy who must needs go to the 
Wishing-Gate, and his fairy godmother showed 
him the road as far as the turn, and told him to 
ask the first owl he met what to do. 

22. ''Now this little boy seldom used his eyes, 
so he passed the first owl and waked up the wrong 
owl ; so he passed the water-sprite, and found only 
a frog ; so he sat down under the pine tree, and 
never saw the crow; so he passed the Dream-Man, 
and ran after Jack-o '-Lantern ; so he tumbled 
down the goblin's chimney, and could n't find the 
shoes and the closet and the cloak ; and so he sat 
on the top of the Wishing-Gate till the South 
Wind brought him home, and he never knew it. 

''Ugh! Bah!" cried the fairy godmother, and 
away she went up the chimney in such deep 
disgust that she did not even stop for her mouse- 
skin cloak. 

Louise E. Chollet. 



LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 

1. Louisa May Alcott has made her name dear 
to all boys and girls. The greater part of her life 
was spent in Concord, Mass., and it is her, home 
and life there which 
one learns to know in 
*' Little Women." 

Always bright and 
merry, with heart full 
of love for every one, 
she was the life of the 
household. 

2. She was always 
busy, working for 
others. Her early years were full of hardship, 
but later her books became popular, and she was 
able to do much for those who were dear to her. 

Her artist sister, the one called Amy in "Little 
Women," died while abroad, and sent her baby 
girl, Louisa May Neriker, to Miss Alcott. 

3. The little one was a comfort and delight 
to her aunt, who cared for her like a mother. 
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They used to have an hour before bedtime, when 
little Lulu in her aunt's arms listened to pretty 
stories of fairies and happy children. 

4. Just before Miss Alcott's death in 1888, 
these stories came out in three books, called 
*' Lulu's Library/' 

Through the kindness of this same Lulu and 
her cousins, the Demi and Daisy in ''Little Men," 
two of these stories, '' Eva's Visit to Fairyland," 
and ''The Fairy Spring," appear in this Reader. 




LE MAY ON HER WAV TO THE BROOK. 

THE FAIRY SPRING. 
Pakt I. 

bleach cUd'dis 

drag'on di'a mond splfin'dld 

hu'man peb'ble min'nfew 

fa'vor (ver) ity iiXz'zf rmVUxg 



1. One summer morning a party of little wood 
people were talking together about something 
which interested them very much. The fruit fairy 
was eating her breakfast as she swung on a long 
spray that waved in the wind; a bluebird was 
taking his bath in the pool below, looking as 
if a bit of the sky had fallen into the water as he 
splashed and shook the drops from his wings; 
Skip, the squirrel, was resting on the mossy wall, 
after clearing out his hole of last year's nuts; 
Spin, the spider, was busily spreading her webs 
to bleach; and Brownie, the little bear, was warm- 
ing his fuzzy back in the sunshine, for his den 
was rather dark and cold. 

2. ''It is such a pity that no one understands 
what the brook is trying to tell them. If they 
only knew about the fairy spring as we do, this 
is just the day to set out and find it,'' said Iris, 
the elf, as she took the last sip of raspberry 
shrub from the pretty red cup, and wiped her lips 
on a napkin Spin had made for her. 

3. '' Ah, if they only did ! How glad I should 
be to show them the way," answered the bluebird, 



as he dried his feathers on a mossy stone, while 
the caddis worms all popped their heads out of 
sight in their little stone houses for fear he might 
eat them. 

4. ^^ I have called every child I have seen, and 
have done my best to lead them up the mountain ; 
but they won't come, and I cannot make them 
understand the words the brook keeps singing. 
How dull human creatures are ! Even Brownie 
knows this song, though he is a dear, clumsy 
thing, always going to sleep when he is not eat- 
ing,'' said Skip, with a twinkle in his bright eye; 
for he and the little bear were good friends. 

5. ''Of course I do ; I 've heard it ever since 
I was born, and the first long walk I took was 
up the mountain to find the wonderful spring. 
I drank of it, and liave been the happiest creature 
alive ever since,", answered Brownie, with a roll 
on the green grass. 

6. ''I am too busy to go, but my cousin 
Velvetback often comes down and tells me about 
the splendid life he leads up there, where no foot 
ever treads on him, no hand ever breaks his 



webs, and everything is so still and bright that 
he is always in a hurry to get home again. When 
my weaving and bleaching are all done I am going 
up to see for myself ; '^ and Spin shook off the 
tiny drops of dew which shone like diamonds on 
her largest web. 

7. ''There is one child who comes everyday 
to look at the brook and listen to its babble as 
it runs under the little bridge over there. I think 
she will soon hear what it says, and then we will 
lead her along higher and higher till she finds the 
spring, and is able to tell every one the happy 
secret, '^ said Iris, shaking out her many-colored 
robe before she skimmed away to float over the 
pool, so like a glittering dragon fly, few guessed 
that she was a fairy. 

8. ''Yes, she is a sweet child,'' said the blue- 
bird, hopping to the wall to look along the lane 
to see if she was coming. " She never throws 
pebbles in the water to disturb the minnows, 
nor breaks the ferns only to let them die, nor 
troubles us as we work and play as most chil- 
dren do. She leans there and watches us as if 



she loved us, and sings to herself as if she were 
half a bird. I like her, and I hope she will be 
the first to find the spring/' 

9. ^^ So do I,'' said Skip, going to sit by his 
friend and watch for the child, while Brownie 
peeped through a chink in the wall that she 
might not be frightened at sight •of him, small 
as he was. 

^' She is coming! she is coming! '' called Iris, 
who had flown to the railing of the rustic bridge, 
and danced for joy as a little figure came slowly 
down the winding lane. 

10. A pretty child, with hair like sunshine, 
eyes blue as the sky, cheeks like the wild roses 
nodding to her on either side of the way, and a 
voice as sweet as the babbling brook she loved 
to 'sing with. May was never happier than when 
alone in the woods; and every morning, with 
her cup and a little roll of bread in lier basket, 
she wandered away to some of her favorite nooks 
to feast on berries, play with the flowers, talk to 
the birds, and make friends with all the harmless 
wood creatures, who soon knew and welcomed her. 



11. She had often wondered what the brook 
sang, and tried to catch the words it seemed to 
be calling to her. But she never quite understood 
till this day, for when she came to the bridge 
and saw her friends — bluebird, squirrel, and 
dragon fly — waiting for her, she smiled and 
waved her hamd to them and just at that 
moment she heard the song of the brook quite 
plainly : 

" I am calling, I am calling, 
As I ripple, run, and sing, 
Come up higher, come up higher, 
Come and find the fairy spring. 

" Who will listen, who will listen. 
To the wonders I can tell 
Of a palace built of sunshine. 

Where the sweetest spirits dwell ? 

" Singing winds, and magic waters. 
Golden shadows, silver rain. 
Spells that make the sad heart happy, 
Sleep that cures the deepest pain. 

• 

" Cheeks that bloom like summer roses, 
Smiling lips and eyes that shine, 



Come to those who climb the mountain, 
Find and taste the fairy wine. 

" I am calling, I am calling, 
As I ripple, run, and sing ; 
Who will listen, who will listen, 
To the story of the spring ? " 

12. '^ Where is it; oh, where is it?'' cried 
May, when the song ended ; for she longed to see 
beautiful things. 

" Go up higher, go up higher. 
Far beyond the waterfall. 
Follow Echo up the mountain. 
She will answer to your call. 

^^Bird and butterfly and blossom, 
All will help to show the way; 
Lose no time, the day is going, 
Find the spring, dear little May," 

sang the brook; and the child was enchanted 
to hear the sweet voice talking to her of this 
pleasant journey. 

13. ^' Yes, I will go at once. I am ready and 
have no fear, for the woods are full of friends, 



and I long to see the mountain top ; it must be 
so lovely up there/' she said, looking through the 
green arches, where the brook came dancing down 
over the rocks, far away to the gray peak hidden 
in the clouds. 



THE FAIRY SPRING. 

Part II. 

parage spirit mag'ic 

en chant'ed mos qui' (ke) to foam'ing 

arch'es dodge tSn'gled 

migliMy gmde dash'ing 

1. There lay the fairy spring, and she was 
going to find it. The brook said, ''Make haste.!'' 
so away she went over the wall, with Skip leaping 
before her, as if to show the safest stones to set 
her little feet on. Iris waved the raspberry 
sprays to attract her with the ripe fruit, and 
when the basket was nearly full, Bluebird flew 
from tree to tree to lead her on further into the 
wood. Brownie dodged behind the rocks and 



fallen logs, waiting for his turn to come, as he 
had a fine surprise for the little traveller by 
and by. 

2. It was a lovely road, and May went happily 
on, with thick moss underneath, shady boughs 
overhead, flowers to nod and smile at her, and 
friends to guard, guide, and amuse her. Every 
ant stopped work to see her pass; birds leaned 
out of their nests to bid her good-day; and the 
bright-eyed snakes, fearing to alarm her, hid 
under the leaves. Bright butterflies flew round 
her in clouds; and she looked like a pretty 
one herself, with her blue gown and sunny hair 
blowing in the wind. 

3. So she came at last to the waterfall. Here 
the brook took a long leap over some high rocks 
to fall foaming into a basin fringed with ferns 
out of which it flowed again, to run faster than 
ever down to join the river rolling through the 
valley, to flow at last into the mighty ocean and 
learn a grander song. 

4. ''I can never go up there without wings," 
said May, as she looked at the high rocks with 
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a tangle of vines all over them. Then she remem- 
bered what the brook told her, and called out, — 

'* Echo, are you here? '' 

''Here ! '' answered an airy voice. 

'' How can I climb up ? '' 

''Climb -up." 

" Yes; but can I get through the vines? " 

" Through the vines." 

"It is very high, but I can try it." 

" Try it, try it," answered the voice so clearly 
that May could not doubt what to do. 

"Well, if I 'm brave I shall be helped." 

" Be helped," answered Echo. 

5. " Now I 'm coming, and I hope I shall find 
you, sweet Echo." 

"Find sweet Echo," sang the voice; and when 
May laughed, a softer laugh answered her so gayly 
that she forgot her fear in eagerness to see this 
new friend hiding above the waterfall. 

6. Up she went, and as if fairy hands cleared 
the way for her, the tangled vines made a green 
ladder for her feet, while every time she stopped 
for breath and called, as she peeped into the 



shadowy nooks or looked at the dashing water, 
**Are you here?'' the mocking voice always 
answered from above, — 
^^Here!'' 

7. So she climbed safely up and sat down to 
rest at the top, looking down the valley, where the 
brook danced and sparkled as if glad to see her on 
her way. The air blew freshly, and the sun shone 
more warmly here, for the trees were not so thick, 
and lovely glimpses of far-off hills and plains, 
like pictures set in green frames, made one eager 
to go on and see more. 

8. Skip and Bluebird kept her company, so 
she did not feel lonely, and followed these sure 
guides higher and higher till she came out among 
the great bare cliffs, where rocks lay piled as if 
giants had been throwing them about in their 
rough play. 
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THE FAIRY SPRING. 





Part III. 
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1. *'0h, how large the world is! and what 
a little thing I am ! " said May, as she looked 
out over miles of country so far below that the 
towns looked like toy villages, and people like 
ants at work. A strong wind blew, all was very 
still, for no bird sang and no flowers bloomed ; 
only green moss grew on the rocks, and tiny 
pines no longer than her finger carpeted the 
narrow bits of ground here and there. An eagle 
flew high overhead, and great white clouds sailed 
by so near that May could feel their damp breath 
as they passed. 

2. The child felt a little fear, all was so vast 
and strange and wonderful; and she seemed so 
weak and small that for a moment she half wished 
she had not come. 



She sighed, and looked from the mountain top, 
hidden in mist, to the sunny valley where mother 
was, and a tear was about to fall when Iris came 
floating to her like a blue and silver butterfly, and 
alighting on her hand, let May see her lovely little 
face and hear her small voice as she smiled and 
sung, — 

" Have no fear, 

Friends are here, 
To help you on your way. 

The mountain's breast 

Will give you rest, 
And we a feast, dear May. 

Here at your feet 

Is honey sweet, 
And water fresh to sip. 

Fruit I bring 

On Bluebird's wing. 
And nuts sends merry Skip. 

Rough and wild. 

To you, dear child, 
Seems the lonely mountain way ; 

But have no fear, 

For friends are near. 
To guard and guide, sweet May." 



3. Then at the tap of the fairy's wand, up 
gushed fresh water from the rock; Bluebird 
dropped a long stalk of grass strung with rasp- 
berries like red beads; Skip scattered his best 
nuts; and Brownie came with a great piece of 
honeycomb folded in vine leaves. He had found 
a wild bees' nest, and this was his surprise. He 
was so small and gentle, and his little eyes 
twinkled so kindly, that May could not be afraid, 
and gladly sat down on the crisp moss to eat and 
drink with her friends about her. 

4. It was a merry lunch, for all told tales and 
each amused the little pilgrim in his or her 
pretty way. The bird let her hold him on her 
hand and admire his pretty blue plumes. Skip 
chattered and pranced till there seemed to be a 
dozen squirrels there instead of one. Brownie stood 
on his head, tried to dance, and was so funny in 
his clumsy attempts to outdo the others that May 
laughed till many echoes joined in her merri- 
ment. Iris told her splendid stories of the fairy 
spring, and begged her to go on, for no one 
ever had so good a chance as she to find out 
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the secret and see the spirit who lived on the 
mountain top. 

5. ^^I am strong and brave now, and will not 
turn back. Come with me, dear creatures, and 
help me over these great rocks, for I have 
no wings/' said May, trudging on again, much 
refreshed by her rest. 

''I'll carry you like a feather, my dear; step 
up and hold fast, and see me climb,'' cried 
Brownie, glad to be of use. 

6. So May sat on his fuzzy back as on a soft 
cushion, and his strong legs and sharp claws 
carried him Unely over the rough, steep places, 
while Bluebird and Skip went beside her, and 
Iris flew in front to show the way. It was a very 
hard journey, and poor fat Brownie panted and 
puffed, and often stopped to rest. But May was 
so surprised and charmed with the lovely clouds 
all about her that she never thought of being tired. 

7. She forgot the world below, and soon the 
mist hid it from her, and she was in a world of 
sunshine, sky, and white clouds floating about like 
ships in a sea of blue air. She seemed to be 



riding on them when one wrapped her in its soft 
arms ; and more than once a tiny cloud came and 
sat on her lap,4ike a downy lamb, which melted 
when she tried to hold it. 

'' Now we are nearly there, and Velvet comes 
to meet us. These fine fellows are the only 
creatures who live up here, and these tiny star- 
flowers the only green things that grow,'' said 
Iris, at last, when all the clouds were under- 
neath and the sky overhead was purple and 
gold, as the sun was going down. 

8. Velvet ran nimbly to give May a silver 
thread which would lead her straight to the 
spring; and the path before her was carpeted 
with the pretty white stars, that seemed to smile 
at her as if glad to welcome her. She was so 
eager that she forgot her weariness, and hurried 
on till she came at last to the mountain top, 
and there, like a beautiful blue eye looking up 
to heaven, lay the fairy spring. 

9. May ran to look into it, thinking she would 
see only the rock below and the clouds above; 
but to her wonder there was a lovely palace 



reflected in the clear water and shining as if 
made of silver, with crystal bells chiming with a 
sound like water drops set to music. 

*'0h, how beautiful! Is it real? Who lives 
there? Can I go to it?'' cried May, longing to 
sink down and find herself in that charming pal- 
ace, and know to whom it belonged. 

10. *'You cannot go till you have drunk of 
the water and slept by the spring ; then the spirit 
will appear, and you will know the secret,'' 
answered Iris, filling a pearly shell that lay on the 
brim of the spring. 

''Must I stay here all alone? I shall be cold 
and afraid so far from my own little bed and my 
dear mother," said May, looking anxiously about 
her ; for the sky was growing dim and night 
coming on. 

*'We will stay with you, and no harm can 
come to you, for the spirit will be here while you 
sleep. Drink and dream, and in the morning you 
will be in a new world." 

11. While Iris spoke, Brownie had piled up a 
bed of star-flowers in a little crevice of the rock ; 



Velvet had spun a silken curtain over it to keep 
the dew off ; Bluebii-d perched on the tallest stone 
to keep watch ; and when May had drunk a cup 
of the fairy water and lain down, with Skip rolled 
up for a pillow and Brownie at her feet for a 




warm rug, Iris waved her wand and sang a lullaby 

so sweet that the child was in dreamland at once. 

12. When she woke it was day, but she had no 

time to see the rosy sky, the mist rolling away, 
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or the sunshine dazzling down upon the world, for 
there before her, rising from the spring, was the 
spirit so beautiful and smiling May could only clasp 
her hands and look. As softly as a cloud the spirit 
floated toward her, and with a kiss as cool as a 
dew-drop, she said in a voice like a fresh wind : 

13. '' Dear child, you are the first to come and 
find me. Welcome to the mountain and the secret 
of the spring. It is this : whoever climbs up and 
drinks this water will leave all pain and weariness 
behind, and grow healthy in body, happy in heart, 
and learn to see and love all the simple whole- 
some things that help to keep us good.'' 

Louisa M. Alcott. 




BRYANT'S EARLY HOME, 



BRYANT'S BIRTHPLACE. 

Ciim'ming ton fa'moQs streaing 

pas'ture val'le^ ScSt'land 
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1. In the western part of Massachusetts is a 
village called Cuinmington. This town abounds 
in hills, almost high enough to be called moun- 
tains, and these hills are covered with forests. 

There, are many streams which spring from 
the hills and the woods, and after wandering over 
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the rocks and through the fields, flow into the 
Westfield River. 

2. These streams make the grass and the flow- 
ers grow, and water the farms which are on the 
hillside; and the village makes a pretty picture 
with its pastures, valleys, and woodland. 

Tears ago, while George Washington was the 
President, a doctor named Peter Bryant lived in 
a log farmhouse upon one of these hillsides. A 
baby boy was born in that house on the 3d of 
November in the year 1794. This baby was 
named William Cullen Bryant. Perhaps his father 
hoped he would be a doctor when he became a 
man, for William Cullen was the name of a famous 
doctor in Scotland. 

3. William was a bright little fellow, begin- 
ning to walk when he was one year of age ; and 
when he was about a year and a half old, he knew 
the alphabet. 

But this did not help to make him a strong 
and healthy child, and he became pale and feeble. 
His father wished his boy to be strong, so every 
morning the little fellow was dipped in a deep 



spring of cold water near the house. The little 
boy did not enjoy this bath, which was given 
him by one of the young men who was studying 
medicine with his father, but he grew stronger. 

4. William remembered very little about his 
early school days. No doubt his bright eyes would 
often wander to the window, where he could see 
the birds flying and watch the fleecy clouds. The 
drowsy hum of the bees and the chirp of the 
crickets would often lull him to sleep. 

Once when he fell asleep his teacher took 
him from the hard bench into her lap. When he 
awoke, he was very angry to find himself there, 
for he thought he was too big to be treated like a 
baby. 

5. He remembered that, when there was a sum- 
mer shower, the boys told him to take off his hat 
so that the rain might fall upon his hair and 
make it grow. 

A pretty brook rippled along beside the school- 
house. William and his schoolmates played beside 
it, and gathered the spearmint which grew along 
its banks. 
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A DAY. 



stee'pk stik flSck 

am'e thyst pxir'pk dSm'i nie 



I '11 tell you how the sun rose, 
A ribbon at a time: 



The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels, ran. 

The hills untied their bonnets, 

The bobolinks begun. 
Then • I said softly to myself, 

''That must have been the sun!'' 

But how he set, I know not. 

There seemed a purple stile, 
Which little yellow boys and girls 

Were climbing all the while. 

Till when they reached the other side, 

A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 

And led the flock away. 

Emily Dickinson. 
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BRYANT'S EARLY HOME LIFE. 
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1. In the spring of 1799 Dr. Bryant left the 
old log farmhouse and went to live with Squire 
Snell, his wife's father. 

This old man was very odd, and his grand- 
children were afraid of him because he was so 
stern. He was really a kind man at heart, and 
only severe to those who did wrong; but the 
boys hardly dared ask a favor of him. 

2. Children in those days were kept in order 
by means of a little bunch of birch rods. These 
were tied together, and hung from a nail in the 
kitchen. Sometimes a boy had to gather the 
twigs for his own punishment. 

The grandmother was gentle with the children, 
and would play with them. Sometimes she made 
pictures with chalk upon the kitchen floor, arid 
this pleased the children. 

Once a man stole a fine piece of timber which 
Squire Snell was saving to make runners for a 



sled. The Squire found out who had done this, 
and, for punishment, he made the thief carry 
some rye to three poor widows, and tell them 
why he had brought it. 

3. William's mother was tall and straight. 
She was a very busy woman, and spun yarn on 
her wheel, wove it into cloth, and cut and made 
most of the clothing for the family. She wove 
her own carpets, made her own candles, and 
taught her children to read and write. 

She was a good woman, and taught her children 
to hate wrong and deceit. If any of the neigh- 
bors were sick or in trouble, Mrs. Bryant was 
ready to help and comfort them. 

4. Dr. Bryant was a kind man, who had read 
many books and learned a great deal from them. 
He had the largest library in the village, and 
it contained over seven hundred books. 

He loved poetry and music, and played upon 
the violin. He made a bass viol, and learned to 
play upon that. 

His calls were made upon horseback, and his 
patients paid him what they pleased. 
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THE BRAVE DRUMMER-BOY. 
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1. General Grant gained a notable victory at 
the battle of Missionary Ridge during the great 
Civil War. President Lincoln sent a letter of 
thanks to him and his army for their skill and 
bravery, and Congress voted to have a gold medal 
sent to the victorious general. 

2. One of the bravest hearts in that great 
battle was a little drummer-boy from Ohio, whose 
name was John. He was only a boy, with bright 
black eyes, but he was fearless and he loved his 
country. 

When he saw the soldiers preparing for this 
battle, he went to the colonel and asked him if he 
might lay aside his drum and shoulder a gun. 

3. ''Go back to your regiment,'' said the 
colonel, and the little fellow turned sadly away. 

It was a fierce battle, and John finally threw 
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down his drum and dashed into the front 
ranks. He had no gun, but soon a comrade 
fell at his side, and he shouldered his musket 
and pressed to the front. Just then a fire swept 
the row, and the drummer-boy dropped to the 
ground. 

4. Again and again the lines were driven back, 
only to make fresh charges upon the enemy's 
breastworks. 

While they waited under the Ridge for another 
order to charge, they missed John. Some one said : 
'^John is wounded and lies close to the enemy's 
breastworks. He will surely die, if he is left 
there." 

5. One soldier, a sergeant, crept back over the 
battlefield until he found the drummer-boy, lying 
there near the enemy's guns. The boy put out 
his hand and tried to rise, saying, '' I think in 
a moment more L should have stood on the parapet, 
for I have been used to climbing; but I shall 
never climb any more. 

*' Please wake me, Sergeant, when you see the 
men climb those breastworks. I think I shall 
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forget my pain when I see the old flag waving 
against the sky/' 

6. The sergeant lifted the boy and carried him 
to the Ridge. How the men shouted when they 
saw him! 

When General Grant saw the flags floating on 
the slopes of Missionary Ridge, the dying drummer- 
boy heard the news, too. He smiled in spite of 
his suffering, and was glad he had given his life 
for his country. 
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1. After the Bryant family moved into the 
old homestead, William and his brother Austin 
went to school in a little house near by. 

This house stood on the bank of the same 
rivulet which ran by their home. If it had 
been a little larger the boys might have gone 
to school .in a boat. 

Their teacher was called Neighbor Briggs, 
and he had a long birch rod with which he 
kept the boys in order. 

2. William was a very good speller, and fond 
of geography. His lessons interested him, and 
he liked to study and learn about this beautiful 
world. 

In many country schools, the children live so 
far from school that they do not go home at 
noon, but carry their dinners with them. 

They sit out under the trees, when it is pleas- 



ant, and eat their luncheon, and then play about 
until the teacher rings a bell to call them into 
the schoolhouse. 

3. William and the other boys often played 
together near the water. They would build dams 
across the stream, make rafts, and sail their little 
boats. 

In the winter they would slide on the ice, and 
build forts of the snow. How the snowballs 
used to fly when they had a snow battle! 

William loved this stream, or rivulet, as he 
called it. It was his playfellow at home and at 
school, and was always sparkling and ready for 
a frolic, as it ran down to join the Westtield River, 
and was carried on to the sea. 

4. He loved the murmur of its ripples over 
the stones, and found music in its singing waters. 
The birds sang in the bushes on its banks, and the 
violet grew close to its waters. 

In the springtime, when the rains filled all 
the streams, and the melting snow ran down the 
hillsides into them, the rivulet would become quite 
a large stream. 
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It would leap and dimple, and sometimes tear 
off pieces of its bank and carry them further 
down to some other meadow or wood. 

5. It would seem to dance to its own music, 
and laugh as it played with the roots along its 
bank; and it made the bushes along its bank 
feel as if they were dancing, too, for when they 
looked at themselves in the waters, they were 
whirling and turning with the silver ripples. 

When William was very young, he began to 
write poetry. The verses came singing themselves 
into his mind, and he used to write the thoughts 
which came to him. 

6. Do you think he forgot the little rivulet? 
No, indeed. It was too dear a friend. When he 
grew older, he would sit by its side and write 
poetry there. He had the moss and grass for a 
carpet, the blue sky overhead, and the soft airs 
and sweet odors of the wood about him. He 
loved the quiet hush, only broken by the sounds of 
the birds' notes and the singing of the rivulet. 
Many of his best poems were written out of 
doors. 
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THE RIVULET. 
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This little rill, that from the springs 
Of. yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope awhile, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 
Oft to its warbling waters drew 
My little feet, when life was new. 



When woods in early green were dressed, 
And from the chambers of the west 
The warm breezes, traveling out. 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play. 
List the brown thrasher's vernal hymn. 
And crop the violet on its brim. 
With blooming cheek and open brow. 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou. 

And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 
Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek. 
Passed o'er me ; and I wrote, on high, 
A name I deemed should never die. 

Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 



Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou, ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave. 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 

The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run ; 
As bright they sparkle to the sun; 
As fresh and thick the bending ranks 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew. 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green amid thy current's stress. 
Floats the scarce-rooted water cress ; 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen. 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
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1. Somewhere in a garden of this earth, grew 
a fresh, briglit little Daisy. The first this little 
Daisy knew, she found herself growing in green 
pastures and beside the still waters; and very 
beautiful did life look to her, as her bright little 
eyes opened and looked down into the deep crystal 
waters of the brook below. 

2. She knew all the yellow-birds and meadow- 
larks and bobolinks and blackbirds that sang, 
I)iped, whistled, or chattered among the bushes and 
trees in the pasture, and she was a favorite with 
them all. The fish that darted to and fro in the 
waters seemed like so many living gems. Beauti- 
ful flowers grew up in the water or on the moist 
edges of the brook. 

3. In fact, there is scarcely any saying how 
many beautiful blooming things grew in that 
green pasture where dear little Daisy was so 
happy first to oi)en her bright eyes. They did 
not all blossom at once, but had their graceful 
changes, — a sending forth of leaves, or a making 
of buds, or a bursting out into blossoms. 

4. When the blossoms passed away, there were 
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seeds, all packed away so snugly in their little 
seed-pods, which were of every dainty shaj^e that 
ever could be fancied for a lady's jewel box. Over- 
head there grew a widespreading apple tree, which 
in the month of June became a bouquet, holding 
up to the sun silvery opening flowers and pink- 
tipped buds. 

5. Little Daisy's life was one delight from 
day to day. She had a hundred playmates among 
the light-winged winds that came to her every 
hour to tell her what was going on all over the 
green pasture, and to bring her sweet messages 
from the violets and the anemones. There was 
not a ring of sunlight that danced in the golden 
network at the bottom of the brook that did 
not bring a thrill of gladness to her heart. 

At night the dewdrops stepped about among 
the flowers and washed their leaves and faces 
before they went to rest, and they kept tender 
guard all night over the flowers, watching to see 
that all was safe. 

6. Sometimes a great surly, ill-looking cloud 
would appear in the sky, like a cross school- 
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master, and sweep up all the sunbeams, and 
then he would send a great, strong wind down 
on them all, with a frightful noise and roar, and 
sweep all the little flowers flat to the earth ; and 
there would be a great pattering of raindrops; 
but in about half an hour it would be all over, — 
the sunbeams would all dance out from their 
hiding-places, just as good as if nothing had 
happened. 

7. Daisy had the greatest pride and joy in her 
own white blossoms; for as fast as one dropped 
its leaves, another was ready to open its eyes, 
and there were buds of every size, waiting still to 
come on. ''How favored I am!" said Daisy; 
'' I never stop blossoming. The anemones and 
the bloodroot have their time, but then they stop 
and have only leaves, while I go on blooming; 
how nice it is to be made as I am ! " 

8. ''But you must remember," said a great, 
rough Burdock to her, — "you must remember 
that your winter must come at last, when all this 
fine blossoming will have to be done with." 

"What do you mean?" said Daisy, in a tone 
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of pride. ''You are an ugly old thing, and that's 
why you are cross/' 

''Tell me, Bobolink,'' said Daisy, "is there 
any truth in what this Burdock has been saying ? 
What does she mean by winter?" 

"I don't know, — not I," said Bobolink, as 
he turned a dozen somersets in the air and perched 
himself airily on a thistle-head, singing, — 

" I don't know, and I don't care ; 
It 's mighty pleasant to fly up there, 
And it 's mighty pleasant to light down here, 
And all I know is chip, chip, cheer." 

9. " Say, Humming-bird, do you know any- 
thing about winter?" 

"Winter? I never saw one," said Humming- 
bird ; "we have wings, and follow Summer round 
the world, and where she is, there go we." 

"Meadow-lark, Meadow-lark, have you ever 
heard of winter?" said Daisy. 

Meadow-lark was sure he never remembered 
one. "What is winter?" he said, looking con- 
fused. 
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^' Butterfly, Butterfly/' said Daisy, ''come, tell 
me, will there be winter, and what is winter ? " 

10. But the Butterfly laughed, and danced up 
and doAvn, and said, " What is Daisy talking 
about? I never heard of winter? Winter? ha! 
ha! What is it?'' 

'' Then it 's only one of Burdock's sayings," said 
Daisy. '' Just because she is n't pretty, she wants 
to spoil my pleasure, too. Say, dear lovely tree 
that shades me so sweetly, is there such a thing 
as winter?" 

And the tree said, with a sigh through its 
leaves, ''Yes, daughter, there will be winter; but 
fear not, for the Good Shepherd makes both sum- 
mer and winter, and each is good in its time. 
Enjoy thy summer and fear not" 
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1. The months rolled by. The violets had long 
ago stopi)ed blooming, their leaves were turning 
yellow but they had beautiful green seed-caskets, 
full of rows of little pearls, which next year 
sliould come up in blue violets. The dog-toothed 
violet and the eyebright had gone under ground, 
and Daisy wondered whither they could be gone. 
The brook side seemed all on fire with golden-rod, 
and the bright yellow was relieved by the rich 
purple tints of the asters, while the blue fringed 
gentian held up its cups, — and still Daisy had 
leaves and blossoms, and felt strong and well. 

2. By and by there came winds and storms 
of sleet and hail ; and then at night it would be 
so cold, so cold ! and one after another the leaves 
and flowers fell stiff and frozen. Tlie leaves fell 
from the apple tree, and sailed away down the 



brook ; the butterflies lay dead with the flowers, 
but all the bii-ds had gone singing away to the 
sunny south, following the summer into other 
lands. 




"Tell me, dear tree," said Daisy, "is this 
winter that is coming?" 

"It is winter, darling," said the tree, "but 
fear not. The Good Shepherd makes winter as 
well as summer." 
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*'/ still hold my blossoms/' said Daisy, — for 
Daisy was a hardy little thing. 

3. But the frosts came harder and harder 
every night, and first they froze her blossoms, 
and then they froze her leaves, and finally all, 
all were gone, — there was nothing left but the 
poor little root, with the folded leaves of the 
future held in its bosom. 

,*'Ah, dear tree!'' said Daisy, ^' is not this 
dreadful?" 

'*Be patient, darling,'^ said the tree, *' I have 
seen many, many winters ; but the Good Shepherd 
loses never a seed, never a root, never a flower: 
they will all come again." 

4. By and by came colder days and colder; 
and then there came driving storms, and the snow 
lay over Daisy's head. But still from the bare 
branches of the apple tree came a voice of cheer. 
*' Courage, darling, and patience! Not a flower 
shall be lost; winter is only for a season." 

*' It is so dreary ! " murmured Daisy. 
*'It will be short: the spring will come again," 
said the tree. 
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5. And at last the spring did come, and the 
snow melted and ran away down the brook, and 
the sun shone out warm, and fresh green leaves 
jumped and sprang out of every dry twig of the 
apple tree; and one bright day, little Daisy opened 
her eyes, and lo ! there were all her friends once 
more. 

There were the eyebrights and the violets 
and the anemones — only ever so many more of 
them than there were last year, because each little 
pearl of a seed had been nursed by the snows of 
winter, and had come up as a little plant to have 
its own flowers. 

6. The birds all came back and began build- 
ing their nests, and everything was brighter and 
fairer than before ; and Daisy felt strong at heart 
because she had been through a winter and 
learned not to fear it. 

She looked up into the apple tree. *' Will there 
be more winters, dear tree? '' she said. *' Darling, 
there will ; but fear not. Enjoy the present hour, 
and leave future winters to Him that makes them.'' 

Harriet Beecher Stowb. 
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1. Dr. Bryant soon learned that his son 
"William would rather be a poet than a doctor. 
His wish was that he should do whatever was best. 

When he knew how much William loved 
poetry, he gave him good books of poems to 

c.A^TA CLARA COHNTi 
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read. Dr. Bryant also loved nature, and he often 
walked in the fields and woods with his son, talk- 
ing with him and teaching him about the trees and 
flowers. 

2. When William worked upon the farm for 
his father, they would rest at noon time under 
the shade of the trees, and study botany. He 
soon knew much about plants and where they 
grew, and used to wander by himself into the 
forests that crowned the hills. Nature had ahvays 
been his dear friend, and he learned many beauti- 
ful lessons from her. 

3. The spring delighted him with its merry 
brooks and brave little blossoms. How eagerly 
he searched for the earliest blooms and loved 
the tiny blossoms, which brought sweet promises 
from the heavy skies ! 

He said there was beauty in his winter 
walks. The brook was as gay with its border 
of sparkling frostwork as with its fringe of sum- 
mer flowers. 

He could see the village through the leafless 
trees. When the clouds had shaken down to 



earth the feathery snow, and all was white, he 
liked to visit the groves. 

4. In the autumn it made him sad to see 
the leaves heaped in the hollows of the wood. 
The frost had killed the flowers, and the south 
wind could whisper to them no more. 




THE HOUSE 



But the beautiful trees in the early fall seemed 
like giant kings in purple and gold. He liked to 
hear the wind at play with the bright leaves along 
the paths in the woods. 




Tliis is a picture of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who was born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1812. 
Her father was a famous minister; and her brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, became still more famous. 

Mrs. Stowe's greatest work, "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," made her known all over the world. She 
lived a noble life ; her death occurred in June, 
1896. All her writings bear the stamp of her 
genius as an author and her goodness as a woman. 

We have just read the story of "The Daisy's 
First Winter," written by Mrs. Stowe, and now 
let ns read another, called "The Stiuirrels that 
Live in a House." 




THE SQUIRRELS THAT LIVE IN A HOUSE. 
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1. Once upon a time a gentleman went ont 
into a great forest and cut away the trees, and 
built there a very nice little cottage. It was 
set very low on the ground, and had very large 



bow windows, and so much of it was glass that 
one could look through it on every side and see 
what was going on in the forest. 

2. You could see the little chipping sparrows 
and thrushes and robins and bluebirds building 
their nests here and there among the branches, 
and watch them from day to day as they laid 
their eggs and hatched their young. You could 
also see red squirrels and gray squirrels and little 
striped squirrels darting and springing about, here 
and there and everywhere, running races with each 
other from bough to bough, and chattering at each 
other in the gayest possible manner, 

3. Old Mrs. Rabbit declared that the hammer- 
ing and pounding made her nervous. '* Depend 
upon it, children,^' she said to her long-eared 
family, **no good will come to us from this change. 
Where man is, there comes always trouble for us 
poor rabbits. '^ 

The old chestnut tree that grew on the edge 
of the woodland ravine drew a great sigh which 
shook all its leaves. The squirrels talked together 
of the dreadful state of things that would come. 



*' Why ! " said old Father Gray, '' Nature made the 
nuts for us ; but one of these great human crea- 
tures will carry off what would keep a hundred 
poor families of squirrels in comfort." The blue- 
birds and bobolinks, it is true, took more cheer- 
ful views of matters ; but then, as old Mrs. 
Ground-Mole observed, they were a flighty set, 
half their time being spent in the south. 

4. In spite of all this disquiet about it, the 
little cottage grew and was finished. The walls 
were covered with pretty paper, the floors carpeted 
with pretty carpets ; and, in fact, when it was all 
arranged, and the garden walks laid out and beds 
of flowers planted around, it began to be confessed 
that after all it was not so bad a thing as had 
been feared. 

5. Several gay butterflies fluttered in and 
sailed about, and were wonderfully delighted, and 
then a bumblebee and two or three honeybees 
expressed themselves well pleased with the house, 
but more especially enchanted with the garden. 
In fact, when it was found that the owners were 
very fond of Nature, and had come out there for 



the purpose of enjoying her, — that they watched 
and spared the flowers, that they never allowed a 
gun to be fired to scare the birds, and watched the 
building of their nests with the greatest interest, 
— then every cricket and bird and beast was 
loud in their praise. 

6. ^' Mamma,'' said young Titbit, a frisky 
young squirrel, one day, '' why don't you let 
Frisky and me go into that pretty new cottage 
to play?" 

''My dear," said his mother, who Avas a very 
careful old squirrel, ''how can you think of it? 
If you had wings like the butterflies and beeSj you 
might fly in and out again ; but as matters stand, 
it 's best for you to keep well out of their Avay." 

7. " But, mother, there is such a good fairy 
lives there ! and she seems to love us ; she sits 
in the window and watches us for hours, and she 
scatters corn all around at the roots of the tree 
for us to eat." 

"She is well enough," said the old mother 
squirrel, "if you keep far enough off; but you 
can't be too careful." % 



8. Now this good fairy was a nice little old 
lady that the children used to call Aunt Esther; 
and she was a dear lover of birds and squirrels 
and all sorts of animals, and had studied their 
little ways till she knew just what pleased 
them. And so she would every day throw out 
crumbs for the sparrows, and little bits of thread 
and wool and cotton to help the birds that were 
building their nests, and would scatter corn and 
nuts for the squirrels. 

While she sat at her work in the bow window, 
she would smile to see the birds flying away with 
the Avool and the squirrels nibbling their nuts. 
After a while the birds grew so tame that they 
would hop into the bow window, and eat their 
crumbs off the carpet. 

9. ** There, mamma," said Titbit and Frisky, 
'' only see ! Jenny Wren and Eobin Redbreast 
have been in at the window, and it did n't hurt 
them, and why can't we go? " 

''Well," said old Mother Squirrel, ''you must 
be very careful : never forget that you have n't 
wings like Jenny Wren ^d Robin Redbreast," 



10. So the next day Aunt Esther laid a train of 
corn from the roots of the trees to the window, and 
then from the window to her workbasket, which 
stood on the table beside her ; and then she put 
quite a handful of corn in the workbasket, and 
sat down by it, and seemed intent on her sewing. 
Very soon, creep, creep, creep, came Titbit and 
Frisky to the window, and then into the room, 
just as sly and as still as could be, and Aunt 
Esther sat just like a statue for fear of disturbing 
them. 

11. They looked all around in high glee, and 
when they came to the basket it seemed to them 
a wonderful little summer-house, made on purpose 
for them to play in. They nosed about in it, and 
turned over the scissors and the needlebook, and 
took a nibble at her white wax, meanwhile stow- 
ing away the corn each side of their little chops, 
till they looked as if they had the mumps. 

12. At last Aunt Esther put out her hand to 
touch them, when, whisk-frisk, out they went, and 
up the trees, chattering and laughing before she 
had time even to wink. 
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But after this they used to come in every day, 
and when she put corn iii her hand and held 
it very still, they would eat out of it; and finally, 
they would get into her hand, until one day she 
gently closed it over them, and Frisky and Titbit 
were fairly caught 

13. Oh, how their hearts beat! But the good 
fairy only spoke gently to them, and soon unclosed 
her hand and let them go again. So day after day 
they grew to have more and more faith in her, 
till they would climb into her workbasket, sit 
on her shoulder, or nestle away in her lap as 
she sat sewing. They also made long voyages 
all over the house, up and through all the 
chambers. 

14. The dear good fairy passed away from 
the house in time, and went to a land where 
the flowers never fade and the birds never die; 
but the squirrels still continued to make the 
place a favorite resort. 

''In fact, my dear,'' said old Mother Bed one 
winter to her mate, ''what is the use of one's 
living in this cold, hollow tree when these people 
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have erected this pretty cottage where there is 
plenty of room for us and them too? Now I 
have looked between the eaves, and there is a 
charming place where we can store our nuts, 
and where we can run in and out of the garret ; 
and, say what you will, these humans have delight- 
ful ways of being warm and comfortable in 
winter. '^ 

15. So Mr. and Mrs. Ked set up housekeep- 
ing in the cottage, and had no end of nuts and 
other good things stored up there. 

The trouble of all this was, that as Mrs. Red 
got up to begin her housekeeping and woke up 
all her children at four o'clock in the morning, 
the good people were often disturbed by a great 
rattling and fuss in the walls, while yet it seemed 
dark night. 

Then sometimes, too, I grieve to say, Mrs. 
Squirrel would give her husband lectures in the 
night, which made him so cross that he would 
rattle off to another part of the garret to sleep by 
himself ; and all this broke the rest of the worthy 
people who built the house. 



16. What is to be done about this we don't 
know. What would you do? Would you let 
the squirrels live in your house, or not? When 
our good people come down on a cold winter 
morning, and see the squirrels dancing and frisk- 
ing down the trees, and chasing each other so 
merrily over the garden chair between them, or 
sitting with their tails saucily over their backs, 
they look so jolly and pretty that they almost 
forgive them for disturbing their night's rest, 
and think they Avill not do anything to drive them 
out of the garret to-day. 

And so it goes on; but how long the squir- 
rels will rent the cottage in this fashion, I 'm 
sure I dare not undertake to say. 

Harriet Beecuer Stowe. 




We now have a picture of Mrs. Celia Thaxter 
who wrote the poem on the next page, called "The 
Sandpiper." 

Mrs. Thaxter was born a little over sixty years 
ago in the quaint old seaport town of Portsmouth 
in New Hampshire. She passed the early days of 
her girlhood on the bleak Isles of Shoals, about ten 
miles off the New Hampshire coast. She wrote 
a delightful book about her life on her dreary 
island home, which you must read some day. Her 
poems about the ocean, birds, and flowers, written 
especially for children, are beautiful in thought 
and expression. Mrs. Thaxter died in 1894. 




THE SANDPIPER. 

Across the lonely beach -w-e flit, 

One little sandpiper and I, 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood, bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 

The wild wind raves, the tide runs high. 
As up and down the beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and I. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 

Scud, black and swift, across the skyj 
Like silent ghoata in misty shrouds 

Stand out the white lighthouses high. 
Almost as far as eye can reach 

I see the close-reefed vessels fly. 
As fast we flit along the beach, 

One little sandpiper and I. 



I watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 

Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 
He has no thought of any wrong, 

He scans me with a fearless eye ; 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 

The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 

When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will bum so bright ! 

To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 

The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God's children both, 

Tliou. little sandpiper, and I ? 

CkLIA TllAXTKR. 
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HOW ANDY SAVED THE TRAIN. 

par tic'u lar (ler) beav'ers 6n gi neer' 
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1. Andy Moore was a short, freckled, little 
country boy, tough as a pine knot. Sometimes he 
wore a cap and sometimes he did not. He was 
not at all particular about that; his shaggy red 
hair, he thought, protected his head well enough. 

2. As for what people Avould think of it, — 
he did not live in a city where one's shoe-lacings 
are noticed; his home was in the country, and 
a very wild, rocky country it was. He knew 
much more about beavers, rattlesnakes, and birds' 
eggs than he did about fashions. 

3. He liked to sit rocking on the top of a 
great, tall tree, or to stand on a high hill, where 
the wind almost took him off his feet. Andy's 
house was a rough shanty on the side of the hill ; 
it was built of mud, peat, and logs, with holes for 
windows. There was nothing very pleasant there. 



4. Near his father's house there was a rail- 
road track; and Andy often watched the black 
engine as it came puffing past, belching out 
great clouds of steam and smoke, and screeching 
through the valleys and under the hills like a 
mad thing. Although it went by the house every 
day, yet he never wished to ride in it; he had 
been content with lying on the sand bank, watch- 
ing it disappear in the distance, leaving a great 
wreath of smoke curling round the tree tops. 

5. One day, as Andy was strolling across the 
track, he saw that there was something wrong 
about it. He did not know much about railroad 
tracks, because he was as yet quite a little lad ; but 
the rails seemed to be wrong somehow, and Andy 
had heard of cars being thrown off by such things. 

6. Just then he heard a low, distant noise. 
Dear, dear ! the cars were coming then ! He was 
but a little boy, but perhaps he could stop them 
in some way ; at any rate there was nobody else 
there to do it. 

7. Andy never thought that he might get 
killed himself; but he went and stood straight 



in the middle of the track, just before the bad 
place on it that I have told you about, and 
stretched out his little arms as far apart as he 
could. On, on came the cars, louder and louder. 
The engineer saw the boy on the tracks and 
whistled for him to get out of the way. Andy 
never moved a hair. 

8. Again the engine whistled. Andy might 
have been made of stone for all the notice he took 
of it. Then the engineer, of course, had to stop 
the train, saying something in his anger to the 
boy as he did so, *' for not getting out of the 
way.'' But when Andy pointed to the track, 
and the man saw how the brave little fellow had 
not only saved his life, but the lives of all his 
passengers, his scolding changed to blessing very 
quickly. 

9. Everybody rushed out to see what a horrible 
death they had escaped. Had the cars rushed 
over the bad track, they would have been hurled 
headlong down the steep bank into the river. 
Ladies kissed Andy's rough, freckled face, and 
cried over him ; and the men, as they looked at 



their wives and children, wiped their eyes and 
said, **God bless the boy/' 

And that is not all : they took out their purses 
and made up a large sum of money for him ; 
not that they could ever repay the service he had 
done them, — they knew that, — but to show him 
in some way besides in mere words that they 
felt grateful. 

10. Now that boy had presence of mind. 
Good, brave little Andy ! The passengers all wrote 
down his name — Andy Moore — and the place he 
lived in ; and if you wish to know what was done 
for him, I will tell you. 

He was sent to school, and, in after years, 
to college, and these people whose lives he saved 
paid his bills, and helped to make a place in the 
world for him. 

Fanny Fern. 




The next piece, called "Tiny's First and Only- 
Lie," was written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
whose portrait we have on this page. She was 
born in Boston in 1844, but soon after moved to 
Andover, Mass. She began to write stories when 
a very young girl, and has been writing ever since. 

No doubt you have read some of her many 
stories for children, especially the "Trotty " books. 
Her books for grown-up people are deeply interest- 
ing and widely read. Her writings, like her life, 
are full of beauty and truth, and there is comfort 
and meaning in her simplest stories. 




r RABBIT, MOP. 



TINY'S FIRST AND ONLY LIE. 

swal'lowed go^e'bgr ry false'hood 

scSm'pered irlght'^ned grgrn'mar (mer) 

Gn der stand' sln'gu lar (ler) wlnk'ing 



1. One day Tiny went ont to play with her 
pet rabbit. He was all brown, from the tips of 
his ears to the tip of his tail, and Tiny named 
him Mop. He had become as tame as a kitten, 
and Tiny found him quite a playmate, 



This morning, after she had given him his 
breakfast of cail'ots and clover, she took him for 
a race in the garden. Mop was in fine spirits, 
and he scampered away after her down the 
path, and hopped past her into the gooseberry 
bushes. 

Tiny ran after him, and found him hiding 
under the leaves, looking out at her with his 
eyes very bright. 

2. Just then the gooseberries, which were full 
and ripe on the bush, caught her eye. 

'*How nice they look!" she said to herself. 

**I'll just taste one; I won't eat it, because 
mother does not like me to eat them,'' said Tiny; 
and she put the berry to her lips. It tasted so 
good that she thought she might as well swallow 
it while she was about it; and then she thought 
two would not hurt her any more than one, so 
she ate two. 

After that she ate another, and another, and 
then — 

**Tiny!'^ called her mother, from the house. 

3. Tiny gave a start, swallowed the last berry 



whole, caught up Mop in her arms, and walked 
slowly into the house. 

** What were you doing, Tiny?" asked her mother. 

*' Oh," said Tiny, looking all about the room, 
**I went out to play with Mop." 

''Did you eat any gooseberries. Tiny?" 

*'No, mother, I didn't!" 

4. ''Tiny," said her mother, soberly, *'is my 
little girl very sure of this?" 

" Mother, just see Mop, how he is biting my 
finger. I don't think he is very polite, do you?" 

"Tiny, you did not answer my question." 

"What was it about? Oh, I remember now. 
Yes, mother, I 'm very sure of this." 

"I hope," said her mother, looking steadily 
at her, "that my little girl will always be careful 
to speak the truth." 

" Yes," said Tiny, quickly. 
Tiny's mother sat a minute as if she were 
thinking very soberly about something; then she 
rose, without another word, and left the room. 

5. As soon as Tiny was left alone she went 
into the corner behind the door, and sat down 



on the floor. She sat there a long time, with her 
elbows on her knees and her chin in her hands. 
It was the first time she had ever told a 
falsehood; and such a strange little pain had 
come into her heart that she thought at first she 
was sick, and was quite frightened ; but after a 
few minutes she began to understand that it was 
because she had done wrong. Then she thought 
about God all at once, and was afraid he would 
not love her any more, and then she began to 
cry. 

6. After she had cried very softly for a little 
while, she thought she would go and play with Mop ; 
so she ran away, and tried to play. But somehow 
all the fun seemed to have gone out of everything. 
Besides, Mop made her think of the gooseberries ; 
so she went back to her corner behind the door 
again, and stayed there till dinner time. Then 
she went to the dining-room skipping, and singing 
some merry little song. 

7. '* Father," she asked at the dinner table, 
**what is the difference between (700S6 ^nd geese ?^^ 

*' One is singular; the other is plural,'' said 



her sister Ellen, who wanted to show how much 
grammar she knew. 

** Why/' explained her father, '*if you see one 
goose, that is a goose ; but if you see a good many, 
we call them geese.^^ 

'' Tiny,'' said her mother, *' what made you 
think about geese?" 

8. ''' I guess it must be those gooseberry bushes 
in the garden," said her brother Fred. 

Tiny felt choking, and passed her plate for 
some more pudding. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Tiny 
came into her mother's room, looking very 
serious. 

" What is the matter? " asked her mother. 

'' Mother, I 've been thinking this is a queer 
world — don't you think so ? " 

'' What made you think so, Tiny? " 

9. Tiny began to play with the baby just 
then, and made no answer. Presently she put 
her arms round her mother's neck, and said, — 

<<I Ve got a stone in my heart, mother." 
** What do you mean, Tiny ? " 
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^'Here/^ said Tiny, putting her hand under 
her chin; *'I think I'm sick." 

''My little girl is not very happy — isn't that 
it?'' 

*' I do feel so full of sorrows, but I think it 's a 
stone; perhaps I swallowed it sometime." 

''No, I think not," said her mother. ''You 
want to tell me something, don't you?" 

10. "Mother," said Tiny, in a whisper, "what 
do you suppose I did? " 

"What was it, Tiny?'' 
"I — I ate a gooseberry this morning." 
"I am very sorry to hear that," said her 
mother, laying down her work. 
"I believe I ate two." 
"Is that all. Tiny?" 

11. "I should n't wonder if late a lot," said 
Tiny, winking very hard to keep from crying. 

"Why did you not tell me that this morning?" 
said her mother, sadly. 

Tiny hung her head. 

" I would rather have my little girl do any- 
thing else in the world th^n tell a- lie.'' 
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12. " Oh, mother ! " and Tiny broke out in a 
sudden cry. " Oh, mother, I am so sorry! I don't 
know what made me do it, and I '11 never, never 
do it again." 

"I hope you won't," said her mother, "and 
now you must go to your own room till tea 
time." 

It was a long and dreary afternoon to Tiny, 
as she sat alone thinking about what she had 
done. I doubt if she ever forgot it as long as 
she lived. She never told a lie again. 

Elizabeth Stuaet Fhblfs. 





This is a picture of Lucy Larcom, who wrote 
the next piece, called "Dandelion-Down." She • 
also wrote other charming stories and poems for 
children. Her home was in Beverly, on the coast 
of Massachusetts. She wrote a little book of poems 
when she was only seven years old. While she was 
a young woman she worked in the cotton mills at 
Lowell, using her spare moments in reading good 
books and writing poems. For many years she 
was a personal friend of Whittier, the Quaker poet 
of Amesbury. 

Miss Larcom was dearly beloved for her writ^ 
ings and her worth as a woman. 
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DANDELION-DOWN. 

dSn'de ll on gSs'sa mer phSn'tom 
gAosts spln'ning scSt'ter ing 

1. Floss-Hair ran out to play in the sunshine 
among the dandelions. Grandmamma watched 
her from the doorway where she sat spinning, — 
her little bright head in its halo of silky gold. 
Suddenly Floss-Hair paused, and turned a ques- 
tioning glance towards the doorway. 

Grandmamma looked very lovely to Floss- 
• Hair from where she stood. A silvery sunbeam 
danced around her spinning wheel, so that she 
seemed to spin behind a veil of gossamer ; and in 
her gray dress, with her quiet eyes smiling out 
from under her white, smooth hair, she was more 
than beautiful. 

2. Floss-Hair broke a downy seed globe from 
its stalk, and blew it one, two, three times. The 
plumes fluttered around her in the air; not one 
was left on the stem. '' Grandmamma wants me," 
she said, and ran back to the door. 

** What was it stopped your play, little one?" 
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** Why, there is scarcely a dandelion left there 
in the grass, and in their places are rows of round 
gray heads, standing up like ghosts. Why need 
flowers die, grandmamma?'' 

3. ** Did you see where the seed feathers went, 
Floss-Hair, when you blew them from the stem?'' 

'' Oh, into the air, to sail off on the clouds, 
perhaps." 

'' No, no, dear ; some of them glided away to 
hide under the velvet grass of the lawn, where 
they will sleep all summer and all winter, and 
next spring will come out again, wide-awake young 
dandelions. And see there, — the yellow-birds are 
taking the gray plumes to weave into the lining 
of their nests, and hundreds of little shivering 
birds will be thankful another year that the golden 
blossoms were changed to dandelion-down." 

4. *'So the dandelions are spinning silk to 
line the birds' nests with," said Floss-Hair; ''and 
grandmamma sits and spins for me. Dear grand- 
mamma, your hair is gray and soft like dandelion- 
down, — T hope no cruel wind will ever blow you 
away from me." 
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'^ But, little one, my hair was once all fly-away 
gold, like yours. Call me Dandelion-Down, — the 
phantom of a little Floss-Hair that played among 
the meadow blossoms seventy years ago." 

5. ** No, no, grandmamma, I will not call Dan- 
delion-Down a ghost any more; it is a little, 
common, yellow flower turned to an angel, scatter- 
ing blessings about the world, like a white-haired 
grandmamma I know, who has kind words 
always ready to give everybody. If people could 
only be sure of growing good and lovely as they 
grow old I " 

6. The next spring little Floss-Hair strayed 
silently among the dandelions, for the chair in 
the doorway was vacant, and the spinning wheel 
was still. But the child's heart was not wholly 
sad. Her memory was a nest of warm and ten- 
der thoughts that seemed fluttering back to her 
from the dear, silver-haired friend, now one of 
the white angels of heaven. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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THE MAPLE TREE'S CHILDREN. 

By ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 

Abby Morton Diaz was born at Plymouth, Mass., in 1821. 
The little girl was allowed to live out of doors, a free, happy life, 
wandering about the ship-yards, and playing upon the beach to her 
heart's content. She was very fond of playing with other children, 
and often invented games, making songs to fit them. 

When this play season was over, she became fond of study, and 
began writing a little for children. She was full of music, and 
would gather children about her and teach them to sing. 

When her first story for children appeared in print she was 
almost ashamed to have her friends see it, for it seemed to her 
that nothing of her own was worth publishing. 

The story was well received, however, and followed by many 
others, which are full of nature, imagination, and fun. 

She lives near Boston, and is interested at present in writing for 
older people. 

shiv'er ins; thrush'gs 

O • J. 

prS sgnt'ed d6s'6 Isite 

mul'ti tud^s pres'^nt ly 

1. A Maple Tree awoke at springtime, shivering in 
the east winds. " Mother Nature/' she said, " I tremble 
with cold. Behold my limbs, ugly and bare. The birds 
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are all coining back from the South, and I would look my 
best. They will soon be building their nests. 0, a bird's- 
nest does make a tree so pleasant ! But they will not 
come to me, because I have no leaves to hide them ! " 

2. And kind Mother Nature smiled, and presented her 
daughter Maple with such multitudes of leaves! More 
than you could count! These gave beauty to the tree, 
besides keeping the rain out of the bird's-nests. For birds 
had quickly come to build there, and there was reason to 
expect a lively summer. 

3. A happy Maple Tree now was she, and well pleased 
• with her pretty green leaves. They were so beautiful in 

the sunlight ; and the winds whispered such sweet things 
to them as to make them dance for joy ! A pair of golden 
robins had a home there, and thrushes came often. Sun- 
shine and song all day long ! Or if the little leaves 
became hot and thirsty in the summer's heat, good Mother 
Nature gave them cooling rain-drops to drink. A happier 
Maple Tree could nowhere be found. 

4. "Thanks! thanks. Mother Nature," she said, " for 
all your care and your loving kindness to me! " 

But when autumn came with its gloomy skies and its 
chilling winds, the Maple Tree grew sad, for she heard 
her little leaves saying to each other, " We are going to 
die ! We are going to die ! " 

People living near said, " Hark ! Do you hear the 



wind? It sounds like fall." Nobody told them it was 
the leaves, all over the forest, saying to each other, " We 
are going to die ! We are going to die ! " 

"My dear little leaves!" sighed the Maple Tree. 
"Poor things, they must go! Ah, how sad to see them 
droop and fade away ! " 
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5. "I will make their death heautiful," said kind 
Mother Nature. And she changed their color to a scarlet, 
which glowed in the sunlight like fire. 

And every one said, "How beautiful!" 

And one cold morning she stood with her limbs all 



bare, looking very desolate. The bright leaves lay heaped 
about her. 

"Dear, pretty things! " she said. "How I shall miss 
them ! They were such a comfort ! And how ugly I am ! 
Nobody will care for me now ! " 

But presently a flock of school-girls came along, talking 
cheerily of ferns, red berries, and autumn leaves. 

6. "And I think,'' said one, "that there's a great deal 
of beauty in a tree without any leaves at all." 

"So do I," said another. " Just look up through this 
tree. Its branches and boughs and twigs make a picture 
against the sky ! " 

And the lively school-girls passed on. 

" Ah," said the Maple Tree, " this will at least be 
pleasant to dream about! " 

For she already felt her winter's nap coming on. If 
she could but have heard what her little leaves said to 
each other afterwards, down there on the ground ! 

7. "Dear old tree ! She has taken care of us all our 
lives, and fed us, and held us up to the sun, and been to 
us a kind mother, and now we will do something for her. 
We will get under ground and turn ourselves into food to 
feed her with, for she '11 be sure to wake up hungry after 
her long nap ! " 

8. Good little things ! The rains helped them, and the 
winds, — in this way : the rains beat them into the ground, 
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and the winds blew sand over them, and there they turned 
themselves mto something very nice for the old Maple 
Tree, — something good to take. 

And now, as she wakes up again in the spring and 
takes a full meal of it, she is once more lively and happy, 
and many fresh young leaves unfold to clothe her limbs. 



THE FROLIC OF THE LEAVES. 

By harry L. KOOPMAN. 

a'zure (Szh'ur) im plor'mg swath'mg 

green'sward scam'pgr mg crooned 

The leaves of the elm and the maple 
First opened their wondering eyes 
Under the bending beauty 
Of the azure April skies. 

They drank in the warmth of springtime. 
They threw off their swathing bands. 
And reached out into the simlight 
Their pink, imploriag hands. 

They were rocked in the arms of summer. 
While wandering winds above 
Crooned a low lul .aby to them 
In murmuring music of love. 



But the drowsy charm of the west wind 
The leaves threw off ere long, ^ 
For they heard in the blue above them 
The bright birds' tempting song. 

And beneath them they saw the greensward 
With its beckoning blooms, and they sighed 
To be out of the lonely tree-top 
Into the world so wide. 

At last, after watching and waiting, 
Autumn, the beautiful, came 
Stepping with sandals of silver, 
Decked with a mantle of flame. 

Then Nature, the loving mother. 
In the moony month of sheaves, 
Arrayed in yellow and crimson 
Her children, the forest leaves. 

The leaves clapped their hands, delighted. 
And shouted loud in their glee. 
They sprang on the back of the north wind, 
Which lifted and set them free. 

Ha! 'Twas a glorious riding 
As they leaped along with the blast. 
Frisking along over fences. 
Scampering gaily and fast. 
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So sped they. At last the north wind 
Began to grow chill and bleak ; 
Their dresses were torn and faded, 
Their feet were weary and weak. 

So Nature, the loving mother, 
Who had watched them with many fears. 
Laid them to rest on the brown earth 
She had softened with her tears. 

Then covered them tenderly, softly, 
With snow blankets, warm and deep, — 
Her children, tired of playing, 
And weary, and full of sleep- 
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JACKANAPES AND THE PONY. 

By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 

This charming selection is taken from " Jackanapes," a quaint 
and very popular sketch of the same name. It was written by Mrs. 
Ewing, who died in 1885, at the age of forty-four. The writings 
of this lady, who contributed so extensively to English juvenile 
literature, under the name of "Aunt Judy," have become popular 
in America as well as in her own country. " Jackanapes " is her 
best literary work and made her name famous. The book as a 
whole is delightful reading. 

co'coa nut waist'coats mis'chief 

8p p8r tuW ty bS hav'ior (yer) mil'! ta ry 

c8n ft den'tial (shal) ly 

1. It was after the Fair that Jackanapes, out rambling 
by himself, was knocked over by the Gypsy's son riding 
the Gypsy's red-haired pony at breakneck pace across the 
common. 

Jackanapes got up and shook . himself, none the worse 
except for being heels over head in love with the red- 
haired pony. What a rate he went at ! How he spurned 
the ground with his nimble feet! How his red coat 
shone in the sunshine! And what bright eyes peeped 
out of his dark forelock as it was blown by the wind ! 

2. The Gypsy boy was willing enough to reward Jack- 



anapes for not having been hurt, by consenting to let 
him have a ride. 

"Do you mean to kill the little fine gentleman?" 
screamed the Gypsy mother, who came up just as Jack- 
anapes and the pony set off. 

"He would get on," replied her son. "It'll not kill 
him. He '11 fall on his yellow head, and it 's as tough as 
a cocoanut." 

3. But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck to the red- 
haired pony ; but, oh, the delight of this wild gallop with 
flesh and blood ! Just as his legs were beginning to feel 
as if he did not feel them, the Gypsy boy cried, " LoUo ! " 
Round went the pony. 

Jackanapes clung to his neck ; and he did not properly 
recover himself before LoUo stopped with a jerk, at the 
place where they had started. 

4. "Is his name LoUo ? " asked Jackanapes, his hand 
lingering in the wiry mane. 

" Yes." 

" What does Lollo mean ? 
"Red." 

" Is Lollo your pony ? " 

"No. My father's." And the Gypsy boy led Lollo 
away. 

5. At the first opportunity Jackanapes stole away again 
to the common. This time he saw the Gypsy father. 



" Lollo is your pony, is n't he ? " said Jackanapes. 

"Yes." 

"He 's a very nice one." 

"He 's a racer." 

" You don't want to sell him, do you ? " 

6. "Fifteen pounds," said the Gypsy father; and Jack- 
anapes sighed and went home again. That very after- 
noon he and Tony rode the two donkeys; and Tony 
managed to get thrown, and even Jackanapes' donkey 
kicked. But it was jolting, clumsy work after the elastic 
swiftness and the dainty mischief of the red-haired pony. 

7. A few days later. Miss Jessamine spoke very seri- 
ously to Jackanapes. She told him that his grandfather, 
the General, was coming to the Green, and that he must 
be on his very best behavior during the visit. 

What mischief could be foreseen. Jackanapes prom- 
ised to guard against. He was to keep his clothes and 
his hands clean, not to put sticky things in his pockets, 
to be sure to say " sir " to the General, and to be careful 
about rubbing his shoes on the door-mat. The General 
arrived ; and for the first day all went well. 

8. Jackanapes began to feel at ease with his grand- 
father, and disposed to talk confidentially with him, as 
he did with the postman. All that the General felt, it 
would take too long to tell ; but he was disposed to talk 
confidentially with Jackanapes. 



" A pretty place this/' he said, looking out of the lattice 
on to the Green, where the grass was vivid with sunset 
and the shadows were long and peaceful. 

9. " You should see it in Fair week, sir," said Jack- 
anapes, shaking his yellow mop, and leaning back in his 
one of the two arm-chairs in which they sat. 

"A fine time that, eh?" said the General, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Jackanapes shook his hair once more. " I enjoyed this 
last one the best of all," he said. " I 'd so much money." 

" Indeed, it 's not .a common complaint in these bad 
times. How much had ye ? " 

" I 'd two shillings. A new shilling aunty gave me, 
and elevenpence I had saved up, and a penny from the 
postman." 

10. ^^ You don't want money except at Fair times, I 
suppose ? " said the General. 

Jackanapes shook his head. 

" If I could have as much as I want, I should know 
what to buy," said he. 

"And how much do you want, if you could get it ? " 

11. "Wait a minute, sir, till I think what twopence 
from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from nothing you can't, 
but borrow twelve. Two from twelve, ten, and carry 
one. Please remember ten, sir, when I ask you. One 
from nothing you can't, borrow twenty. One from 



twenty, nineteen, and carry one. One from fifteen, four- 
teen. Fourteen pounds nineteen and — what did I tell 
you to remember ?" 

12. "Ten," said the General. 

"Fourteen pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence, 
then, is what I want," said Jackanapes. 




JACKANAPES 



E OLD GENERAL. 



"All that money ! what for ? " 

" To buy Lollo with. The Gypsy's red-haired pony, 
sir. Oh, he is beautiful ! You should see his coat in the 
sunshine! You should see his mane! You should see his 
tail ! Such little feet, sir, and they go like lightning ! 



Such a dear face, too, and eyes like a mouse ! But he 's 
a racer, and the Gypsy wants fifteen pounds for hun." 

13. "If he's a racer you couldn't ride him. Could 

you?" 

" No — o, sir, but I can stick to him. I did the other 
day." 

" Indeed you did ! Well, I 'm fond of riding myself ; 
and if the beast is as good as you say, he might suit me." 

"You're too tall for LoUo, I think," said Jackanapes, 
measuring his grandfather with his eye. 

" I can double up my legs, I suppose. We '11 have a 
look at him to-morro^«" 

" Don't you weigh a^ocxi deal ? " asked Jackanapes. 

" Chiefly waistcoats,"^ said the General, slapping the 
breast of his military frock coat. " We '11 have the little 
racer on the Green the first thing in the morning. Glad 
you mentioned it, grandson; glad you mentioned it." 

14. The General was as good as his word. Next morning 
the Gypsy and LoUo, Miss Jessamine, Jackanapes and his 
grandfather and his dog Spitfire were all gathered at one 
end of the Green in a group. The General talked to the 
Gypsy, and Jackanapes fondled Lollo's mane, and did not 
know whether he should be more glad or miserable if his 
grandfather bought him. 

" Jackanapes ! " 
" Yes, sir ! " 
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" I 've bought LoUo, but I believe you were right. 
He hardly stands high enough fot me. If you can 
ride him to the other end of the Green, I'll give him 
to you." 

15. How Jackanapes tumbled on to Lollo's back he 
never knew. He had just gathered up the reins when 
the Gypsy father took him by the arm. 

" If you want to make Lollo go fast, my little gentle- 
man — " 

" I can make him go ! '' said Jackanapes ; and drawing 
from his pocket the trumpet he had bought in the Fair, 
he blew a blast both loud and shrill. 

Away went Lollo, and away went Jackanapes' hat. 
Away went Spitfire, mad with the rapture of the race 
and the wind in his silky ears. 

Jackanapes and Lollo rode back. Spitfire panting 
behind. 

16. "Good, my little gentleman, good!" said the 
Gypsy. " You were born to the saddle. You've the flat 
thigh, the strong knee, the wiry back, and the light, 
caressing hand; all you want is to learn the whisper. 
Come here ! " 

"What was that fellow talking about, grandson?" 
asked the General. 

" I can't tell you, sir. It's a secret." 

They were sitting in the window again, in the two arm- 
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chairs, the General watching every line of his grandson's 
face. 

'' You must love your aunt very much, Jackanapes." 

" I do, sir," said Jackanapes, warmly. 

" And whom do you love next best to your aunt ? " 

17. The ties of blood were pressing very strongly on 
the General himself, and perhaps he thought of Lollo. 
But love is not bought in a day, even with fourteen 
pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence. Jackanapes 
answered quite readily, " The postman." 

" Why the postman ? " 

" He knew my father," said Jackanapes, " and he tells 
me about him and about his black mare. My father was 
a soldier, a brave soldier. He died at Waterloo. When 
I grow up I want to be a soldier too." 

" So you shall, my boy ; so you shall." 

18. "Thank you, grandfather. Aunty doesn't want 
me to be a soldier, for fear of being killed." 

" Bless my life ! Would she have you get into a feather- 
bed and stay there? Why, you might be killed by a 
thunderbolt if you were a butter merchant ! " 

" So I might. I shall tell her so. What a funny fellow 
you are, sir ! I say, do you think my father knew the 
Gypsy's secret ? The postman says he used to whisper to 
his black mare." 

19. " Your father was taught to ride, as a child, by one 



of those horsemen of the East who swoop and dart and 
wheel about a plain like swallows in autumn. Grandson ! 
love me a little too. I can tell you more about your 
father than the postman can." 

" I do love you," said Jackanapes, " and I '11 try to be 
very good ; but I want to be a soldier." 

" You shall, my boy, you shall. Cavalry, I suppose. 
Well — well — if you live to be an honor to your coun- 
try, this old heart shall grow young again with pride for 
you; and if you die in the service of your country — it 
can but break for you." 



HOW THE CLIFF WAS CLAD. 

By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 

ra vine' (ven) f Sr'dgrn Sx am'ined 

bot^l'der crSv'i9e Ss tSn'ish ment 

1. Between two cliffs lay a deep ravine, with a full 
stream rolling heavily through it over boulders and rough 
ground. It was high and steep, and one side was bare, 
save at the foot, where clustered a thick, fresh wood, so 
close to the stream that the mist from the water lay upon 
the foliage in spring and autumn. The trees stood look- 
ing upwards and forwards, unable to move either way. 

2. ^^What if we were to clothe the Cliff?" said the 
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Juniper one day to the foreign Oak that stood next him. 
The Oak looked down to find out who was speaking, and 
then looked up again without answering a word. The 
Stream worked so hard that it grew white ; the North- 
wind rushed through the ravine ; and the bare Cliff hung 
heavily over and felt cold. 

'' What if we were to clothe the Cliff ? " said the Jum- 
pier to the Fir on the other side. 

3. " Well, if anybody is to do it, I suppose we must," 
replied the Fir, stroking his beard; "what dost thou 
think?" he added, looking over to the Birch. 

" In God's name, let us clothe it," answered the Birch, 
glancing timidly towards the Cliff, which hung over her 
so heavily that she felt as if she could scarcely breathe. 
And thus, although they were but three, they agreed to 
clothe the Cliff. The Juniper went first. 

4. When they had gone a little way they met the 
Heather. The Juniper seemed as though he meant to 
pass her by. " Nay, let us take the Heather with us," 
said the Fir. So on went the Heather. Soon the Juni- 
per began to slip. " Lay hold on me," said the Heather. 
The Juniper did so, and where there was only a little 
crevice the Heather put in one finger, and where she had 
got in one finger the Juniper put in his whole hand. 
They crawled and climbed, the Fir heavily behind with 
the Birch. " It is a work of charity," said the Birch. 



5. But the Cliff began to ponder what little things 
these could be that came clambering up it. And when 
it had thought over this a few hundred years, it sent 
down a little Brook to see about it. It was just 
spring flood, and the Brook rushed on till she met the 
Heather. 

" Dear, dear Heather, canst thou not let me pass ? I 
am so little," said the Brook. The Heather, being very 
busy, only raised herself a little, and worked on. The 
Brook slipped under her, and ran onwards. 

" Dear, dear Juniper, canst thou not let me pass ? I am 
so little," said the Brook. 

6. The Juniper glanced sharply at her; but as the 
Heather had let her pass, he thought he might do so as 
well. The Brook slipped under him, and ran on till she 
came where the Fir stood panting on a crag. 

" Dear, dear Fir, canst thou not let me pass ? I am so 
little," the Brook said, fondly kissing the Fir on his foot. 
The Fir felt bashful and let her pass. But the Birch 
made way before the Brook asked. 

" He, he, he," laughed the Brook, as she grew larger. 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed the Brook again, pushing 
Heather and Juniper, Fir and Birch, forwards and back- 
wards, up and down on the great crags. 

7. It was clear the Cliff did not wish to be clad. The 
Heather felt so vexed that she turned green again, and 



then she went on. "Nevermind; take courage!" said 
the Heather. 

The Juniper sat up to look at the Heather, and at 
last he rose to his feet. He scratched his head, and then 
he too went on again, and clutched so firmly, that he 
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thought the Cliff could not help feeling it. " If thou wilt 
not take me, then I will take thee," said he. 

8. The Fir hent his toes a little to feel if they were 
whole, lifted one foot, which he found all right, then the 
other, which was all right too, and then both feet. He 
first examined the path he had come, then where he had 
been lying, and at last where he had to go. Then he 
strode onwards, just as though he had never fallen. The 



Birch had been splashed very badly, but now she got up 
and made herself tidy. 

And so they went rapidly on, upwards and sideways, 
in sunshine and rain. 

"But what in the world is all this?" said the Cliff, 
when the summer sun shone, the dewdrops glittered, the 
birds sang, the woodmouse squeaked, the hare bounded, 
and the weasel hid and screamed among the trees. 

9. Then the day came when the Heather could peep 
over the Cliff's edge. 

" dear me ! " said she, and over she went. " What 
is it the Heather sees, dear ? " said the Juniper, and came 
forwards till he, too, could peep over. 

"Dear me!" he cried, and over he went. "What's 
the matter with the Juniper to-day ?" said the Fir, taking 
long strides in the hot sun. Soon he, too, by standing on 
tiptoe could peep over. 

10. "Ah!" — every branch and prickle stood on end 
with astonishment. He strode onwards, and over he 
went. 

" What is it they all see, and not I ? " said the Birch. 

" Ah ! " said she, putting her head over, " there is a 
whole forest, both of Fir and Heather, and Juniper and 
Birch, waiting for us on the plain ; " and her leaves trem- 
bled in the sunshine till the dewdrops fell. " This comes 
of reaching forwards," said the Juniper. 



GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 



A key to the symbols most of which are used in this Reader to indicate 
the pronunciation of the more difficult words. 



I. VOWELS. 



a a8 in 


fate 


4 as 


in c^re 


t as in idea 




oo as in food 


t " 


senate 


e 


" mete 


i '^ it 




d6 " fd6t 


& " 


fat 


* 


" event 


i " sir 




fi " use 


a " 


arm 


6 


" m6t 


o " old 




ti " linite 


a " 


all 

• • 


e 


" her 


* *' *bey 




ft " ftp 


a " 


ask 


i 


" ice 


6 " n6t 




ft " £ftr 








II. EQUIVALENTS. 






^ 6 


as in wh^t 


o d6 


as in wolf 


u 

• 


d6 as in pull 


6 — 4 


" th^re 


6 — fk 


" son 


y 


i " fly 


1 e 


" grirl 


6 — a 


" h6Tse 


y 


— i " baby 


o oo " move 


u oo 


" rule 







III. CONSONANTS. 

Only the most difficult consonants in this Reader are marked with dia- 
critical signs. The following table may prove useful to the teacher for 
reference and for blackboard work. 

Q = s as in mice 

-e or c (unmarked) = k as in «all 

•eh = k as in sehool 



ch (unmarked) 


" child 


gr like j 


" eagre 


g (hard) 


" ff6t 


n ngr 


" ink 


tir 


" tlT^m 



th (unmarked) 


as in 


L thin 


ph — f 






phantom 


s z 

■J- 






is 

a. 


z (like s sonant) 






zone 


qu (unmarked) 






quite 


x_grz 






exact 


X (unmarked) ks 




vex 



Certain vowels, as a and e, when obscured and turned toward the neutral 
form, are italicized. Silent letters are also italicized* 
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WOED LIST. 



-o-o';^oo- 



The following is an alphabetical list of words used in this 
Reader. Many of the more common words that have been used 
in the previous Readers of the series are omitted. 

This list may be made the basis of a great variety of exercises in 
correct pronunciation, distinct enunciation, rapid spelling, language 
lessons, and review work. 



a'bk 


a lighV 


ap' pie 


a boimda' 


SI lowed' (loud) 


ap ply' 


a broad' 


a 18ng' 


ar' bi ters 


ab' s8nt 


a loud' 


arched 


Sc' 91 de^iit 


al though' 


arm' ful 

• 


Sc count' 


am' e thyst 


Sir my 


ache 


amid' 


a rouse' 


Sc' tion (shun) 


a miss' 


ar range* 


a' gent 


an' chored (kSrd) 


ar rive' 


a gree' a ble 


a n8m' 6 ne 


ar' ti cle 


a greed' 


Sn' 1 mals 


ar' tist 


aiiri' 16ss 


ant 


ash' gs 


A • f ^ 

azr' gun 


an' thgm 


a shore' 


air' 1 ly 


an' tics 


a side' 


aisle 


a' ny (en' y) thing 


as tbn' ish meat 
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at tSck' 

ai/' thor (ther) 

a while' 

a woW 

a' zure (Szh' ur) 

bab' bkd 

ba' sm 

bas' kgt 

bass-vi' 61 

bead 

beam 

bea' ver 

b6 hav' ior (yer) 

he hold' 

be' mg 

bSlch' ing 

b61' fry 

bS Keved' 

bench 

bend 

be neath' 

be side' 

be took' 

bS trai/' 

bid' den 

bit' ter 

black'-eyed (id) 

blast 



blaze 

bleach 

bleak 

blood 

blood' root 

bliin' der 

board 

bSd'y 

bold' ly 

bolt 

bones 

bos' 6m 

bSt' a ny 

b8t' tie 

b5t' t6m 

bought (bat) 

bowl' der 

bou quet' (boo ka') 

bowed (bond) 

bow' (bou) ers 

howl 

bram 

brand 

brav' er y 

hrsiyed 

break 

brSast' work (wurk) 

brSath 

bri' die 



brisk 

bro' ken-heart' Sd 

broom' stick 

brow (brou) 

brush 

bii^k' le 

buf/ 

biif ' fa lo 

bfig'gy 

bul' Igt 

bul' rush 

bum' ble bee 

bur' den 

bur' dSck 

bur' ied (bgr' rid) 

burst 

bush' 61 

busi' (biz) nSss 

buz2; 

cad' dis 
caZm' nSss 
cam' SI 
camp' fire 
can' ker-worm 
(wiirm) 
can' t§r 
ca' per 
cSp' tain 
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cS,r' a vSn 


clam' ber 


c8n sent' 


card 


clap' ping 


c5n tamed' 


care' ISss 


clasp 


c8n tent' 


car' p6t 


clat' ter 


c8n tin' tie 


car' rot 


deuced 

• 


c5n trib' tite 


c&' kgt 


clSgs 


cook' y 


cat' er pil lar 


closed 

X 


c8p' y 


(ler) 


close'-reefed 


corn 


cai/se 


cloth' mg 


cor' ner 


chaise (shaz) 


clump 


c5st 


chaZk 

•• 


clum' sy 


c8t' ton 


chan96 


coach 


cour' age 


chant 


coast 


coi/rt 


chSr' Sc ter 


c8b' wgb 


cov' er let 


char' g8s 


co' coa nut 


cow' ard(cou' erd)ly 


char' 1 if 


c51' lar (ler) 


cow' (cou) slip 


charm' ing 


colo' nel (kur' nel) 


co' zy 


chat' ter 


colt 


crack' er 


child' hood 


c51' iim bine 


crape 


child' Ish 


comfted 


crai(;led 

•• 


chime 


com' fort (f ert) a ble 


era' zy 


chink 


c8m pan' ion (yun) 


creek 


chip 


com' pass 


creep 


chtp' munk 


c8m plain' mg 


crgpt 


chirp 


c8m plete' 


crgv' iQC 


cho' rus 


c8n fSssed' 


crick' 6t 


cho' sen 

X 


c8n fi den' tial (shal) ly 


croak 


chuck' ITng 


c8n fused' 


croon 


§ir' cle 


c8n' quer or (ker er) 


cr8p 
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cr8s5 


dS f gnd' 


dis' tan§e 


crouched 


dS lay' 


dis' tant 


crowd (croud) 


dSl' 1 cS,te 


dis tiirb' 


crys' tal 


d6n 


dSdge 


cur6 


dgnts 


d8m' I me 


cu' ri ous 


dS p8nd' 


d5n' key 


cur' rent 


de' pot 


doii' ble 


cush' ion 

• 


dgpths 


dou6t 


cus' torn 


de scribe' 


down' ward 


cut 


d6 sire' 


(doun' werd) 




dgsk 


doz' en 


dam' ty 


dgs' 6 late 


drag' on 


dSm 


d6 spair' 


dra' per y 


dSmp 


dgs sert' 


drgad' f nl 

• 


dSn' de li on 


dS stroyed' 


drew (dru) 


dan' g§r 


de vot' 6d 


dried 


dark' en Tug 


di' a inond 


drift' wood 


dar' Img 


dif f gr ent 


drink 


dart' M 


dipped 


droop' Sth 


da?/' light 


di rgct' 


drSp' light 


daz' zlmg 


di rSc' tion (shiin) 


dropped 


dea' con 


dis ap pear' 


drow' (drou) sy 


dgaf 


dis Sp point' 


drum 


deal 


dis giist' 


driim' mer-boy 


de cay' 


disk 


du'ly 


d6 Qeit' 


dis may' 


dumft 


de qeived^ 


dis p6 si' tion 


dur' mg 


dg 9ld' M 


(shun) 


diisk 


deemed 


dxs qui' gt 


du' ty . 
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ea' ger 


6x Set' ly 


few (fti) 


ea'gle 


ex am' me 


fi' er y 


earl 


6x claim' 


fif ' teen 


ear' ly 


ex' lie 


fig' lire 


earth' quake 


6x panse' 


fi' nal ly 


ease 

J. 


ex pect' 6d 


fin' Tsh 


ea^^f 


6x pSnse' 


fit 


eaveg 


6x plain' 


fit' f ul 

■ 


gb&ed 


6x pres' sion 


fits 


6d'.itor(tgr) 


(prSsh' un) 


fixed 


gf ' fort (flirt) 




flag 


61' bote? 


f a^l' ure 


flSg' root 


61d' 6st 


faint 


flash 


6 16v' en 


f al' Zen 

•• 


flgd 


61f 


false' hood 

•• 


mght' f 


Smp' ty 


fame 


flinch 


8n cSmp' 


fam' 1 ly 


flit 


8n chant' 6d 


fa' moiis 


flut' tSr 


6n' S my 


f S.n' (jies 


fold' gd 


8n gi neer' 


f Sn' nlng 


foZk 


6n joy' 


fash' ion 


fool' Ish 


8n tire' ly 


fai/lt 

•• 


foot' print 


Ss pe' cial ly 


fa' vored (vgrd) 


foot' stgp 


(pgsh'al ly) 


fear' 16ss ly 


f6rbld' 


6s' s% 


feast 


for9e 


e' ven 


fee' ble 


fSr' eiyii 


e v6nt' 


feel 


fore' patog 


6v' 5r y where 


feel' ing 


fore told' 


(whftr) 


f 61' lot^ 


f 5r g8t' 
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forked 


g/iost 


grand' son 


fort 


gi' ant 


green' sward 


for' ward (werd) 


gift 


grieve 


frame 


glade 


groom 


free' kled 


glancje 


group (groop) 


friend' ly 


glar' ing 


groi(;n 


f ri^At' ful 


gleaned 


griif/ ly 


fringed 


glen 


griim' ble 


frisk' y 


glid' ed 


grunt 


fro 


glim' mer 


gu'drd 


fii' ri oils 


glimpse 


gii&ssed 


fur' ni ture 


gilt' ter ing 


guide 


fur' ther 


globe 


gun 


iuss 


gloom 


gushed 


fiiz' zy 


glo'riovis 






gloi(;'-worm 


hab' it 


gam 


(wurm) 


hail 


game 


gob' lin 


haZf 


gar' ment 


goose' ber ry 


ha' 16 


gar' rgt 


g8s' sa mer 


halt 

• • 


gatli' ered 


gown (goun) 


hard' ship 


gazed 


grabbed 


har' dy 


gem 


graQe' f iil 


harm ' ISss 


ggn' er al ly 


grad' u al 


har' ngss 


gen' ius (yus) 


grad' u ate 


hsiw^ thorn 

•• 


gen' tian (shan) 


gram 


heal' ing 


ggn' tie 


gram' mar (mer) 


heaped 


gS 8g' ra phy 


grand 


hearth' riig 


gS ra' ni rim 


grand' eur 


hgdge' lows 
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h6m' 18ck 
Aerb 
hid' den 
high^ chkir 
hit 

hoar' f 
hold' 6th 
hSl'Iday • 
hSl'lyh8ck 
ho'ly 
home' ly 
home' sick 
home' stSad 
hon' ey sue kle 
ASn' or (Sr) 
A8n' or (Sr) a ble 
hoop 
hoot' 6d 
hopes 
hOrn 

hSr' ri ble 
hSrse-chSsif' nut 
hOrse' man ship 
house' maid 
how (hou) Sv' Sr 
hum 
hu'mon 
hum' ble 
hun' dr8d 



hiirled 

hur' ried 

hiirt 

hushed 

hiis' ky 

hut 

hymn 

-I v^ 

ide'a 
i'dle 

m 

im plor' ing 
Inch 

In d.If ' f er ent 
In dig' nant 
Ink 

In' no Qent 
In quire' 
In side' 
In' stant 
In stSad' 
In tend' Sd 
In tSnt' 
In' ter Sst 
In trude' 
In' va lid 
In vis' I ble 
Is' land 



jew' (ju) gl 

jour' ney 
joy' f ul 
joy' oils 
judfge 

ka' ty did 
kgt' tie drum 
key' hole 
kick 

kin' drgd 
kiteh' 8n 
A:nee 
kneel 
Anit' ting 
A:n8ck 
A:not 
knoion 

IScked 

lad 

laid 

lan^e' wood 

lanes 

lapse 

lateh 

late 

laughed (lafd) 
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ISv' ished 


lute 


mSs' sgn ger 


la'zy 


ly'ing 


mSt 


lead' ing 




mewed (mud) 


leak 


mSd 


mid' night 


leaned 


mlig' !c 


midst 


leap' ing 


ma jSs' tic 


mi gnon ette' 


least 


mane 


(mm yiin gt') 


leave 


marched 


mile 


Igngth 


mar' i gold 


mil' 1 ta ry 


li'able 


mark 


milZ 


li' bra ry 


mar' kSt 


mis' chief 


licked 


mar' ried 


mis' er a ble 


lim' pid 


mass 


missed 


li'on 


mas' ter i^ieqe 


mis tak' en 


lips 


mSteh 

• 


mit' tSns 

J. 


list 


mate 


mix' ture 


live' ly 


mgad' 6t(? lark 


moan 


liv' ing 


meal 


m5n' stgr 


18b' ster 


mgant 


moon' beam 


15ft' y 


mean' while 


mor' tal 


18g' ic al 


meat 


mSs qui' (ke) to 


loop 


mgd' al 


moi^rn' ful 

• 


loose 


mSd' i qme 


move 

•• 


18t 


mem' ber 


muif 


ItilZ 


mgm ories 


muf ' fled 


lulZ'aby 


m6 ow' (ou) 


mill' ti tildes 


lump 


mere 


mumps 


liincli' eon 


mgr' ri ly . 


miish' room 


lu' pine 


mgr' ri ment 


mu wsi' cian (zish' an) 



mils' k6t 
milt' ter€d 

nail 
name 
nap' km 
near'Sst 
n6ck 

neigh' bor 
(na' ber) 
nef ' thSr 
nerv' oiis 
n6s'/k 
nSt' work 

(wurk) 
ni96 

nick' name 
night' c5p 
nlm' bly 
n5'bk 
no' bSd y 
n5d' dmg 
noise 

n8n' sgnse 
nooks 
not' a ble 
notes 
niim' bSr 
niirse 
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o'asis 


pa/iii 


oats 


pant' 5d 


6 beyed' ( bad ) 


par'apSt 


5b jgct' ed 


partic'ulariler) 


8b ser\'«i' 


pass<fil 


6b tam€d' 


pas' s$n ger 


5c curr«i' 


pas' sion 


o'dor(der) 


(pSsh'iin) 


6f ' f errf 


pas' tur** 


6f flqe 


pa/ch 


6ft 


pa'tiencetshens) 


ooz' V 

•> 


pa' tieuts (shc^uts) 


op press' 5s 


pat'ted 


or'der 


pave 


ought (at) 


pair 


out' crv 

• 


P% 


out wit' tgd 


pea^e' ful 


o ver cast' 


peak 


o ver look' 


pearl 


oice 


peat 


o<rn' 5r 


p6b' ble 


ovs' t€r 


peer' Tng 




perch 


pSk'ked 


per form' 


page 


phan' torn 


patl 


pi ( pe ) a' no 


pa^n5 


pic' nic 


pa«rit' &1 


pie 


pil' i^e 


pll' lar { ler) 
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pin' a fore 


prgp a ra' tion 


quar' ters 


plain' \y 


(shiin) 


quick' ly 


plSn 


prgs' en9e 




plat 


pr$ sgnt' 6d 


raft 


play' f 61 low 


pressed 


rail 


pleas' lire 


pr$ tend' 6d 


rail' road 


(pl6zh' iir) 


pr$ vgnt' 


rSng 


plen' ty 


pride 


rSnk 


plume 


prog' ress 


rSpt 


pliimp 


prom' ise 


rare 


plunge 


prose 


rSsp' ber ry 


plu' ral 


pro tgc' tion (shiin) 


rath' er 


point 


proved 


rSt' tie snake 


pok' ing 


pro vide' 


rave 


po lice' (les) man 


pro vis' ions 


ra vine' (ven) 


po lite' 


(vizh' iins) 


read' i ly 


p5p' lar (ler) 


pud' ding 


re'al 


p5p' u lar (ler) 


piif/ed 


rear 


por' trait 


pulZ 


r$ 9eive' 


p5s' SI bly 


pul' pit 


r$ flgc' tion 


post 


piin' ish ment 


(shiin) 


post' 5f hqe 


pure 


rS f r6sh' 


po'sy ^ 


pur' pose 


rgf ' uge 


po ta' to 


piirr 


rS fuse' 


poi^r 


purse 


reg' I ment 


pow' (pou) der 


pur suit' 


rein (ran) 


pranQe 


puss 


rg lat' 6d 


prat' tlmg 




rS lieve' 


pre f er' 


quaint 


rS main' 
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r$ mark' 


sack 


seized 


r$ mind' 


sack' cl5th 


sgl' dom 


r$ new' (nu) 


sad 


s$ rene' ly 


r$ pay' 


safe 


ser' geant (sar' jent) 


r$ plied' 


sa lute' 


se' ri oils 


re sent' 


sSnd' stOrrn 


ser' mon 


r$ s51ve' 

J. 


sank 


ser' \lqe 


rS s6rt' 

J. 


sSt' IS f led 


sgv' en ty 


rS sp6ct' 8d 


sai^' 91 ly 


sgv' gr al 


rgst' f ul 

• 


scam' per 


s6 vere' 


r6 tdrned' 


scan 


shSd' ow 


r$ ward' gd 

• • 


scar 


shaft 


rib' bon 


scarQe 


shag' gy 


rich 


sc&re 


shame 


rid 


scat' ter 


shan' ty 


rise 


scene 


shS,re 


riv' u Igt 


scgnt 


sharp 


r8b' ber 


scis' sors (zerz) 


shat' tered 


robe 


scraps 


shay 


r5d 


scratched 


sheep 


rogt^' ish 


screamed 


sheet 


rose 

J. 


screech' mg 


shel' ter 


rude 

•• 


screw (skru) 


shgp' Aerd 


rnf fling 


sciid 


shin' mg 


rug 


sea' port 


sh!v' er mg 


run' ners 

J. 


search 


show' (shou) er 


riis' tic 


sea' son 


shown 


rus' t\e 


sSc' ond 


shrilZ 


rye 


seed' pSd 


shrine 
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shroud 


so' ber ly . 


squash 


shriib 


s8cks 


squeak 


sign 


soil 


stab 


sig' nal 


sol' dier (jSr) 


staZk 

•• 


si' len^e 


s8rt 


stalZ 

•• 


si' lent 


sought (sat) 


stSmp 


silZ 


sm^p 


sta.nch 


s!l' ly 


spake 


stared 


Sim' pie 


spar' kling 


starved 


sinQe 


spar' Toio 


state 


sin' gu lar (ler) 


speak 


stgad' t ly 


sip 


spear' mint 


steal 


size 


spgiit 


steam 


skate 


spied 


steel 


skilZ 


spit 


steep 


skip' ping 


spite 


stee' pie 


slant' ing 


splSsh 


stern 


slave 


splen' did 


Stlf/ 


sleet 


split 


stile 


sleeve 


spoil 


stom' a€h 


s%At 


spoils 


stool 


slope 


spoke 


stooped 


sly 


sport' mg 


store 


smoke 


sp5t 


store' room 


smooth 


spra?/ 


stout 


snake 


spring' time 


st(h«;' Tng 


sniif/ed 


sprite 


stram' Ing 


sniig' ly 


sprout 


strap 


s5b&ed 


spiin 


stream 
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str6s5 


swang' down (doun) 


thrSsh' Sr 


strgfched 


swath' mg 


thrTlZ 


string 


sweep 


throat 


strip 


sweet' bri ar (er) 


thriish 


strolZ' ?ng 


sweet' meat 


thy 


struck 


swish' Tng 


tide 


strung 


sword 


ti'dy 


stu' dgnt 


' 


tied 


stiid' led 


ta' bl&<}15th 


tight 


stum' bled 


tal' iSr 

• • 


tut 


stump 


tan' gled 


tun' bers 


sub' j6ct 


tap 


tin 


sue qess^ 


taste 


ti' ni 6st 


sucks 


tear 


tin' klmg 


Slid' dgn 


tear' f ul 

• 


tint 


su' gar (slioog' er) hoiol 


tea ta' ble 


t5m' a hsiwk 

•• 


suit' a blc 


tein' p6st 


tongwe 


sill' Icn 


tgnd 


tore 


sum' mit 


t6nt 


t8r mgnt' 


siln' b8nn6t 


tgr'rtbly 


tough (tilf ) 


siin' down (doun) 


t6r' ror (rer) 


tow' (tou) 61 


sun' flow (flou) Sr 


text 


toy 


siin^ ny 


thSn 


trsiqed 


siin' sSt 


thee 


tra' 96s 


sure (shur) 


thgm s51ves' 


trSck 


sur' isiqe 


thllZ 


train 


silr' ly 


thirst 


tramp 


siir vey' (va) 


th8m 


trSp' per 


swamp 


thou 


trSp' pmg 
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trSv' 61 


tin sound' 


wand 

• 


tray 


tin stained' 


war 

•• 


trgad 


use' f ul 

• 


war' blTng 


treas' (trgzh) me 


us' Tng 


wan nth 

•• 


trea' ty 


us' u al (u' zhti al) 


wasp 


trJ^m'bled 


tit' ter Tng 


waste 


trS mgn' dous 




watch' man 

• 


tribe 


va' cant 


wa' ter cr6ss 

•• 


trick 


vain 


weak' Sr 


tri' fle 


val' tie 


w6alth 


trip 


va.st 


we&r 


tr«d 


v6g' § ta bles 


wea' ri n6ss 


tru' ant 

•• 


vel' v6t 


w6ath' er 


trudge 


v6n' ture 


wee 


triim'pgt 


ver' dant 


weep' ing 


trust 


ver' nal 


w6pt 


tucked 


verse 


whSck 


tiiin' bled 


vgs' s61 


whir' ring 


twgn' ty 


vie' to ries 


whisked 


twiQe 


VIC to' rl otis 


who 6v' gr 

•• 


twigs 


view (vu) 


'i(;hole' some 


twin' kle 


vi' 6 lent 


i^^hol' ly 


twit' ter 


vi 6 iTn ' 


wid' 6w 




vis'ible 

X 


wil' Img 


un closed' 


vot' 6d 


wilt 


un dis tiirbed' 


voy' age 


win' d6t(;-sIlZ 


tin eas' y 




wine 


tin harmed' 


wab' ble 

• 


wist' f ul 

• 


tin 16s6' 


waist' coats 


wWch 
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• 

wWch'-ha zd 


wool 


yarn 


with drew' (dru) 


work' (wurk) ta ble 


ygr Itng 


with' gr 


wor' (wur) ship 


ygt 


wits 


wove 


y8n' der 


wolf (wulf ) 


wr&n 


you 


wood' land 


wrtith 


youn'gest 



Proper Names, etc. 



A c5d' t my 

Al' oott 

A' li (le) 

AlZ-f a' ther 

A mSr' I oa 

Ames' bury (bSr y) 

A'rn^^ 

An' do ver 

An' dy . 

A' prll 

At ISn' t!c 

Am' burn 

Au^ giist 

Aws' tin 

Bath she' ba 
Bea' ver-Brook 
Beech' er 



B6n' jamin 
B6v' er ly 
B8s' ton 
Brigj/s 
Brit' ish 
Bry' ant 
Bur' d5ck 

Cam bridge port' 
Car ra' ra 
gg'lia 
C8n' cord 
C8n' grgss 
C8n ngct' i cut 
C8n sti tu' tion 

(shun) 
Cul' Zen 
Cum'mington 



Dai' §y 

Dame Pr6n' tis5 

D8rr 

East' on 
E€h' 6 
Ed' mund 
Eliz'abgth 
El' 16n 

Eng' (ing) land 
Eng' (ing) lish 
Es' tAer 
E'va 

Fi'd6 
Fl«s5 Hair 
Fr6d 
Frgsh P8nd 
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Ga'za 


Lar' corn 


• 

Dt' tgr CrSek 


Ggn'eral 


Lin' coZn 




G«d 


LWch' field 


PSr'fe 


Gov' Sm or (Sr) 


Low i' (e) sa 


PSarl 


Grant 


JjOw^ ell 


P6r' g grTne 


Great Splr' It 


Lu'9y 


Pe'tSr 


Ground'-TTiole 


Lu' lu 

•• •• 


Phglps 
Phtl' lips 


HSr' ri 6t 


Ma ri' a 


Pll' gruns 


Has' san 


May 


Ply' inouth 


Hayeg 


May' flow (flou) er 


vm 


HoZmes 


Meek'-eye (i) 


Ports' mouth 


Hugh 


Mick 


Pr6n' ttss 




MilZg 


Pr6§' I dmt 


I'ris 


MTn' nie 




V ron (i' uni) sides 


Mis' sion (mish' un)- 


Quak' er 


Isles 


iry 






Moore 


Rgd' brgost 


JSck 6' Ian' tgm 


M8p 


R6d' C0111& 


Jarries 




BXdge 


J6n' ny 


Ng'riker 


R6b' grt 


Jim 


New' found (nu'- 


Rgb'in 


J8An 


fiind) ISnd 


Rglfe 


Jule 


New (nu) HSmp'- 


RSiiie 


June 


shire 


Rgmp 




No v6m' ber 


Rose-Ma rig' 


Kil' Img ton 




Rim' a way 




hi' o 


Rus' seU 


La' dv Dav 


01' 1 ver 


Rtit' land 
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• 


sai'iy 


Stu' art 


• • 

VSn Ann' 


SSnd' pip 5r 


Sugz' 

• • 


V61' vgt bSck 


Sc8t' land 




V5r iriSnt' 


Sea' GulZ 


Tab' by 




Shet' land 


ThSnatSp'sis 


Ward 

• • 


Shoals 


Thax'ter 


Wash' ing ton 


SnglZ " 


Tit' bit 


WglZg 


Spin 


T8m 


Wen'delZ 


Squire 


Trip 


WSst' field 


Stowe 


Trot' ty 


WHl' lam (yam) 



ADVERTISEMENTS 



THE MOTHER TONGUE 

By George Lyman Kittredge, Profossor of English in Harvard 
University^ and Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools^ Boston. 

BOOK I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 

i2mo. Cloth. 320 pages. Illustrated. For introduction, 45 cents. 

BOOK II. An Elementary English Qrammar. i2mo. Cloth. 
331 pages. For introduction, 60 cents. 



These two text-books are intended to furnish a continuous 
and complete course in English for grammar schools. 

Book I. is devoted largely to language work, with emphasis 
on the fundamental principles which govern correct speaking, 
reading, and writing of English. It is also an introduction 
to the study of grammar, which is taken up in the second 
book. Choice selections of the best literature adapted to 
children are chosen as the basis of the language study. The 
entire series is based on the cumulative plan of acquiring 
information. Difficult points are not introduced in a diluted 
form early in the course, but are postponed to their proper 
positions and there treated clearly, fully, and emphatically. 

Book IL is an elementary English grammar. The arrange- 
ment of the material is natural. The pupil feels himself 
advancing by careful yet certain steps, and perceives the 
reasons for things in a way that is quite impossible in the 
mechanical arrangement of many English grammars. It is 
believed that the subject will prove far less discouraging to 
young pupils when presented in this natural manner. 

Taken together, the books form a definite and logical 
course. They assume a certain amount of intelligence on 
the part of the pupil and appeal to his reason instead of 
asking him to learn grammatical fact§ by rote. 

The names of the authors are a guarantee, not merely of 
the scholarly character of the series, but of its careful 
adjustment to the actual needs and conditions of American 
schools. 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 

Atlanta. Dallas. Columbus. London. 



CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 



Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; Large Type; 
Firm Binding; Low Prices. 



For tht priota and bibliographies of thoat booka, «m 
our Catalogue of School and Collage Ttxt-Booka, 



Aesop's Fables. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. No. i. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. No. 2. 

Arabian Nights. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Burt's Stories from Plato. 

Cervantes' Don Quixote. 

Chamisso's Peter Schlemihl. 

Chesterfield's Letters. 

Church's Stories of the Old World. 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe. 

Dickens' Tale of Two Cities. 

Epictetus. 

Fiske-Irving's Washington. 

Fouque's Undine. 

Francillon's Gods and Heroes. 

Franklin : His IJfe by Himself. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part I. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, Part II. 

Grote and Segur's Two Great 

Retreats. 
Hatim Tai. 
Heroic Ballads. 

Hughes* Tom Brown at Rugby. 
Hugo's Jean Valjean. 
Irving's Alhambra. 
Irving's Sketch-Book. (6 Selec.) 
Jefferies' Sir Bevis. 
Johnson's Rasselas. 
Kingsley's Greek Heroes. 
Kingsley's Water-Babies. 



Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 
Litchfield's Nine Worlds. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Martineau's Peasant and the 

Prince. 
Plutarch's Lives. 
Ramie's BimbL 

Ruskin's King of the Golden River. 
Ruskin, Selections from. 
Saintine's Picciola. 
Scott's Guy Mannering. 

Ivanhoe. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Marmion. 

Old Mortality. 

Quentin Durward. 

Rob Roy. 

Tales of a Grandfather. 

Talisman. 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Spyri's Heidi. 

A Little Swiss Girl's City and Mountain 
Life. 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 
White's Selbome. 
Williams and Foster's Selections 

for Memorizing. 
Wyss' Swiss Family Robinson. 



Boston . 
Atlanta. 



GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

New York. Chicago. San Francisco 

Dallas, Columbus. London. 



NATURE STUDY 

ATKINSON'S FIRST STUDIES OP PLANT LIPB. 

By Gborgb Francis Atkinson of Cornell University. For introduction, 
60 cents. 

THE JANB ANDREWS BOOKS. 

The Seven Little Sisters. With new full-page illustrations. For introduction, 

50 cents. 

Each and All. With new full-page illustrations. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Stories Mother Nature Told her Children. With new full-page illustrations. 

For introduction, 50 cents. 

My Pour PriendS. For introduction, 40 cents. 

STICKNEY'S STUDY AND STORY NATURE READERS. 

By J.,H. Sticknky, author of the Stickney Readers. 
Earth and Sky. For introduction, 30 cents. 
Pets and Companions. For introduction, 30 cents. 

Bird World. By J. H. Sticknby, assisted by Ralph Hoffmann. For intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 

STRONG'S ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

By Frances L. Strong of the Teachers' Training School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Part I., Autumn. Part II., Winter. Part III., Spring. Each, for intro- 
duction, 30 cents. 

EDDY'S PRIENDS AND HELPERS. 

Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. For introduction, 60 cents. 

GOULD'S MOTHER NATURE'S CHILDREN. 

By Allen Walton Gould. For introduction, 60 cents. 

LANE'S ORIOLE STORIES. 

By M. A. L. Lanb. For introduction, 28 cents. 

LONA'S ways op wood folk. (First Series.) 

By William J. Long. For introduction, 50 cents. 

LONG'S WILDERNESS WAYS. (Second Series.) 

By William J. Long. For introduction, 45 cents. 

MORLEY'S LITTLE WAin>ERERS. 

By Margarbt Warner Morley. For introduction, 30 cents. 

WEED'S STORIES OP INSECT LIPE. (First Series.) 

By Clarence M. Weed, Professor of Zoology and Entomology in the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. For introduction, 
25 cents. 

MURTPELDT AND WEED'S STORIES OP INSECT LIPE. (Second Series.) 

By Mary £. Murtfeldt and Clarence Moores Weed. For introduction, 
30 cents. 

WEED'S SEED-TRAVELLERS. 

By Clarence M. Weed. For introduction, 25 cents. 

BEAL'S SEED DISPERSAL. 

By W. J. Beal, Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan State Agricultural 
College. For introduction, 35 cents. 

BURT'S LITTLE NATURE STUDIES POR LITTLE PEOPLE. 

From the Essays of John Burroughs. Edited by Mary E. Burt. 

Volume I. A Primer and a Pirst Reader. Volume II. A Second Reader 

and a Third Reader. Each, for introduction, 25 cents. 

BERGEN'S GLIMPSES AT THE PLANT WORLD. 
By Fanny D. Bergen. For introduction, 50 cents. 

HALE'S LITTLE PLOWER PEOPLE. 

By Gertrude Elisabeth Hale. For introduction, 40 cents. 



GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston. NewYork. Chicago. San Francisco. 

Atlanta. Dallas. Columbus. London. 



THE JANE ANDREWS BOOKS 

The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball That 
Floats in the Air. Cloth. 121 pages. With new full-page illus- 
trations. For introduction, 50 cents. 

Each and All ; The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their Sister- 
hood. Cloth. 162 pages. With new full-page illustrations. For 
introduction, 50 cents. 

The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children. Cloth. 161 
pages. With new full-page illustrations. For introductioA, 50 cents. 

Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. 

Cloth. 243 pages. With new full-page illustrations. For intro- 
duction, 50 cents. 

The Stories of My Four Friends. Edited by Margaret Andrews 
Allen. Cloth. 100 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 
40 cents. 

Geographical Plays. Cloth. 140 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 

The " Seven Little Sisters " represents the seven races. The book shows how 
people live in the various parts of the world, what their manners and customs are, 
what the products of each section are and how they are interchanged. 

" Each and All " continues the story of " Seven Little Sisters," and tells more 
of the peculiarities of the various races, especially in relation to childhood. 

Dame Nature unfolds in " Stories Mother Nature Told " some of her most 
precious secrets. She tells about the amber, about the dragon-fly and its wonder- 
ful history, about water-lilies, how the Indian com grows, what queer pranks 
the Frost Giants indulge in, about coral, and starfish, and coal mines, and many 
other things in which children take delight. 

In " Ten Boys " the history of the world is summarized in the stories of 
Kabla the Aryan boy, Darius the Persian boy, Cleon the Greek boy, Horatius the 
Roman boy, Wulf the Saxon boy, Gilbert the knight's page, Roger the English 
boy, Fuller the Puritan boy, Dawson the Yankee boy, and Frank Wilson the 
boy of 1885. 

The " Four Friends " are the four seasons personified. They weave into 
stories the wonderful workings of nature. Any child who has enjoyed " How the 
Indian Com Grows," or " A Peep into One of God's Storehouses," in " Stories 
Mother Nature Told Her Children," will be glad to read of "Some Frost 
Flowers," "The North Wind's Birth Gift to the Earth's Youngest Child," 
which Winter tells, or the spring story of " What Was Heard Under the Ground 
One April Day." 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston. New York. Chicago. San Francisco. 

Atlanta. Dallas. Columbus. London. 



OPEN SESAME 1 

About One Thousand Pieces of the Choicest Prose and Verse. 

COMPILED BY 

BLANCHE WILDER BELLAMY, 

AND 

MAUD WILDER GOODWIN. 



VOL. I. for cliildren from f onr to ten years old. 
VOL. n. for children from ten to fourteen years old. 
VOL. m. for children of a larsrer growth. 



Sq. zamo. Illustrated. For introduction, cloth, 75 cents each ; 

boards, 50 cents each. 



No Eastern romancer ever dreamed of such a treasure- 
house as our English literature. With this ** Open Sesame " 
in his possession, a boy or girl has only to enter and make 
its wealth his own. Every piece is believed to be worth 
carrying away in the memory. The best writings of our 
classic authors are here, with selections from recent litera- 
ture and not a few translations. 

These books are distinguished for their comprehensive- 
ness, the care and skill with which the work has been done, 
the gradation of the pieces, their topical arrangement, and 
the mechanical excellence of the volumes, — clear, large 
type, fine illustrations, and handsome binding. 

F. B. Palmer, Principal of State NormoT School^ Fredonia^ N. Y. : I 
think it by far the best collection of memory pieces I have ever seen. 

W. E. Buck, Superintendent of Public Schools^ Manchester^ N.H, : It 
is a beauty, and of all similar works I have seen it has the most desira- 
ble selections. 

Chas. W.. Cole, Superintendent of Public Schools, Albany, N. V. : The 
book is a handsome specimen of the arts of typography and binding, 
while the selections and their arrangement speak well for the j udgment 
and taste of the editors. 



GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallaa. 



Study and Story Nature readers 

By J. H. STICKNEY, 
Author of the Stiekney Readers. 

EARTH AND SKY. No. I. A First Grade Nature Reader and Text- 
Book. Sq. 1 2mo. Cloth. 115 pages. Fully illustrated. 30 cents. 

EARTH AND SKY. No. H. [In preparation, 

PETS AND COMPANIONS. A Second Reader. Sq. i2mo. Boards. 
142 pages. Fully illustrated. 30 cents. 

BIRD WORLD. A Bird Book for Children. With COlor pictures. 

By J. H. Stickney, assisted by Ralph Hoffmann. Sq. i2mo. 
Cloth. 214 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

SEED AND HARVEST. By S. E. Brassil and J. H. Stickney. 

[/« preparation. 

The study and Story Nature Readers are readers in form 
and appearance, but have a wider aim in being well-chosen 
points of departure through conversational lessons — oppor- 
tunities for observational work. 

Earth and Sky, No. 1, the first book of the series in grade, 
is a little reader which embraces a wide range of topics. 

Pets and Companions, the second book of the series in 
grade, is a little reader of stories and easy studies. Its 
subjects are such familiar animals as are best calculated to 
inspire sympathy and affection. 

No effort has been spared to make Bird World one of the 
most attractive and instructive reading books on birds ever 
published. Miss Stickney has had associated with her in 
its literary and artistic preparation Mr. Hoffmann, a gentle- 
man who has lived closer to bird world than any of us. 
For years he has known by sight and sound all the New 
England birds and many, if not most, of our chance sunimer 
and winter visitors. A number of the stories are based 
upon his own personal observations. Special features of 
the book consist of true pictures of birds by the well-known 
artist, Mr. Ernest S. Thompson, and also of a series of color 
photographs. 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 

BoAtOB. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. Dallas. 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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